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* An ably executed translation.’ 


Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh ; 
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ANNALS OF SCOTLAND” is devoted to me ALLOPHYLIAN 
BRITISH RACES PRIOR TO THE CELT, and is illustrated 
with Engravings of Crania and other objects ae British Tumuli 
—Vide Report of British Association for the Advi ancement of 
Science at Edinburgh, 1450—Ethnological Sub-Section. 

“4 work full of original views bearing everywhere the stamp 
of independent investigation, and of an independent judgment. 
SnITISH QvaRTERLY REVIEW. 

“Ry bringing the aid of the sister sciences of geology and 
ethnology to archwologic al deductions, Dr. Wilson's work throws 
quite a new light and opens new fir Ids for investigation in the 
history of the primeval inhabitants of the Hritish Islands.’’—New 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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guished Personages of the Seventeenth Century. By JAMES 


ELMES, Author of! ‘Memoirs of Wren,” “ Lectures on Archites 
ture,” “ Anecdotes of Art and Artists,” ‘‘ Hore Vaciva,”’ &c. & 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 28th of February will be published, price Is., the 


First Monthly Number of 
DY om ee H O UV E. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Rrowne. To be completed in Tw enty 


Morthly Numbe rs, uniform with David Copperfield, &c. 
Rr: adbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NEW WORK ON EUROPEAN Tl RKEY. 


In crown Svo, price 7s. 6d, 
\ OUNT ATHOS, THESSALY, and EPIRUS: 
4 being the Diary of a Journey from Constantinople to Corfu, 
By GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Brase 
nose College, Oxford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, 


On the 24th of February, Part I., Illustrated with Views of Seats, 
and Engravings of Arms, price 10s. 6d. 
VISITATION of the ARMS and SEATS of 
the NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN of GREAT BRITAIN. 
BERNARD BURKE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
Peerage,’ * Landed Gentry,’ &e 
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genealogical annotations and illustrative engravings 
( ‘olburn and Co., Publishers, 138, Great Marlborou 
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This Day, Octavo, 28s 
TT" TORY OF THE WHIG MINISTRY OF 
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passing of the Reform Bill 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
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THOUSAND; 


American Society By A NEW YORKER. Reprinted 
from ‘ Fraser's Magazine.’ 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
NEW NOVEL BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post &vo, 
DRIAN; or, The Clouds of the Mind. By 
4 G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘* The Fate," “ The 
Woodman,” “ Revenge,” ‘The Forgery,” ‘ The Old Oak Chest," 
&e. Ke. 


T. and W. Publishers, 29, New Bond Street; 


and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Boone, 
Oliver 


Complete in 3 vols., elegantly bound in ultramarine cloth, gilt 
edges, price 68. each, 


( {IRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 
WA Series of Fifter n Tales. By MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of “ The Concordance to Shakespeare.’ 

Smith and Co., 106, Strand; and Simpkin, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Cour 
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price 6d. in Paper Cove - 
POCKET MISCELLANY: 
for the RAILWAY, the 
Ill. To be continued in 


forming a 
FIRESIDE, or the 
Monthly Volumes. 

W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; 
Corner, London; PD. N. Chambers, 
Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers 
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Volume 
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Orr and Co., 
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Just published, 12mo, 58.; by post, 5s. 6d 
PRACTICAL AND ELEMENTARY TREA- 
4 TISE ON THE PREPARATION OF ABSTRACTS OF 
TITLE, with Forms and Precedents, designed as a Handbook for 
Solicitors. By HENRY MACDERMOTT, Esq., Barrister at- Law. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, Grafton Street. London: Stevens and 
Norton 


Just pub lishe a, ina nent stiff wri rappe rf; | price » 5s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTURE 

4 of the VINE, as well Under Glass asin the Open Air. By 
JOHN SANDERS, Gardener to T. Assheton Smith, Esq 

“Mr. Sanders’s directions are as plain as words can make them, 
and, will add, as judicious as his long experience had led us to 
expect. After acareful perusal of his little treatise, we find nothing 
to object to, and much to praise ''—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Illustrated with Wood-engravings. 
and Benham, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


Just ready, price 4s. 6d 
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Macmillan and Co 
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London: Geo. Bell. Edinburgh: 
Hodges and Smith. Glasgow : 


Cambridge: 
Edmondston and Douglas. 
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by Henny Mervitie, 
on back and side. 
London: Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hin. 


re. “ADVERTISERS. — COC KS'S MUSICAL 
MISCELLANY.—ENLARGED SERIES.—This periodical, 
which is extensively circulated amongst the better classes through - 
out England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, is recommended 
to the notice of Adve rtise rein general. 
Office, 7, Old Burling gton Mews, Regent Street. 
(yor KS'S MUSICAL MISCELLANY. — EN- 
LARGED SERIES.—On the Ist of March will be published, 
16 pages 4to, beautifully printed from new fonts of type, 
Enlarged Series of Cocks’ ‘ 


‘HE MOUNTAIN 


With Preface by the 
Esq 


a fi w days, 
N PASTOR. By Mrs. LYNCH. 
Hisnor of Jamaica. And Illustrations 
Neatly bound with appropriate designs 


I n 


price 5d., 


stamped 6d., the First Number of the 
Musical Miscellany , containing Original Music by Stephen Glover, 
Brinley tirhards, W. T. Best, and Joseph Labitzky; Literary 
Articles, Criticism, and Intelligence 
Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, Publishers 
to the Queen. 
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1. 


1 vol. feap. 4s. 6d 


SIXTEEN MONTHS AT 
GOLD DIGGINGS. 


THE 


This book will be found to be reliable, useful, and interesting; | 


the author having been a miner himeelf, and acquainted with all 


its privations and sufferings , having « xperienced his elation at 
success and his depression at failure; having rocked the Gold 


Digger's cradle, wielded his pick and «pade, he is prepared to pre 
sent a full and correct view of his subject 


9 


~* 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY; 


Ors, THE RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
EVERY-DAY LIFE 


Br ALBERT J. BERNAYS, F.C.S. 
i vol. feap. és. 


3. 
THE WIDE-WIDE-WORLD; 


Os, THE EARLY TRIALS OF ELLEN MONTGOMERY. 
Edited by A CLERGYMAN of the 
Church of England. 
Two Volumes, Foolscap. 12s 


“ The authoress writes with liveliness and elegance Her power 


of discriminating and presenting character is great. It is a book 
which will please and inetruct others than the young for whom 
it is chiefly intended."'—-Liraaany Gaewrre. 


t Street 


London: Sampson Low, 199, Fl: 


Vols. L. to IV., cloth, price lés. cach, may now be had from all 
Hookeacliers, and at the Railway Stations 


Se PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL. 
‘ Price One Shilling Monthly. 


Bac FART conNTat xe 


Two large Piate FPrueravings of Machinery, executed to an acen 
rate ecale from the working Drawings of the first Engineers of 
the day. The four published Volumes include the productions of 
Rosear Nariga, Jawes Naewernw, Wretram Faranatasw, Wittram 
Dews, Timormy Acawoatn, W. Ka 
Hawrnocaw ann f . EB. BR. Wirsow axp Nettsow awn ( 
Jorce anv Co., Ropissonsanyp Ressert,and many other Engineers 
of eminence 

From thirty to forty Wood FPogravings, illustrating the details 
of the Pilate Pogravings, and all articles requiring illustration 

Practical Papers explaining the minutia of various Arts 

Papers on the Phreical Sciences 

Original Communications from Scientific men at home and 
abroad 

Diiustrated Specifications of important Patents and Registered 
liesigns 

Reviews of new Scientific Rooks 

Rritish and Forrign Correspondence, principa 
points connected with Mechanics and Engineering 

Proceedings of Scientific Societies 

Monthly Notes on popular Subjects 

Lists of all Patents and Kegistered Designs 

An Illustrated Index of the entire four Volumes, which contain 
a 


ly on practical 


ninety-two large Pilate Fagravingsand upwards of twelve hundrs 
Woodcuts, may be had free from the Publisher, 
GBORGRE HEBERT, &, Cheapside, London, 
at all the Railway Stations, and free by post from the Editor's 
(floes 
(rr re yor ParewTe ax Ire “« 
47, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, 
1446, HUT CHANAN STREFT, GLASGOW awe 
7, §T ANDREW'S SQUARE, RDINBURGH 


1HURTON'S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


PURLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 15. Ha ver Rt t | 
(removed from Holles Street The chief aim of t) Proprietor | 
of this establishment be to offer every fax ty for the perusal of 
the newest Publications. Fvery new work is 7 ed in the I 
tion the day it tasuce from the press, in numbers a rding ¢ 
probable demand, and now copies are added as the nand ir 
ereases, «© as entirely fo prevent the necessity of delay ‘ : 
ing seubecribers. The terme are-—for a single fa ¥. from four to 
ten guineas, for a book society, from six to eighteen guineas 
The general catalogue and library beics are sup i to sub 


acribers free 

A AUTHOR'S WIDOW, Acep 8&0. — The 
i WIDOW of the late GFORGF CRA! f Mag n Ha 
Onford, M.A. and of the Inner Temple, Harrister at law, Author 


of “ An Historical Dictionary A Teehnological 1D ionarr, 
“ A Dictionary of Srnonymes A History of the Puglish Law 

A Digest of the Statutes at Lare« A Treatise on the Law of 
Real Prope rty, & &c The ry ect pererty rt ww! » Mors 
CRARH. at the advanced aged of &, finds herself left om the death 
of her Hasband having come to the knowledge of om r two 


persons slightiy acquainted with the deceased. thev have mad 

a duty strictly te inquire into the merits of this distressing case, 
and as such earnestiy to recommend it te the «vr mpathy of thos 
who value literature and pity the necessities of age It is pr 
posed to raise by subscription a Pund with a view to purchase an 
Annuity of about £50 per annum for this venerable re t of one 
whe hae laboured for more than halfa century in the preparation 
of Werks of standard uecfulnecss 


So Recarrr SS atLaPaly aeerires 


The Reral Literary Pand £0 | Mrs. Thompson £1 6 
Messrs Patter worth 10 10! Messrs. Roworth & Sons 2 3 
Friends of Mr. Crabb £55 


*.* Communications on the subject. and Subscriptions. will bh 
giadty received by the Treasurer, Mr. JO*HT | W.) ROTTER 
WORTH, 7, Ficet Street, London 





ws Abaws, Toowas Gaarnorr, | 





| Recently published, in Three Vols. 8vo, price 42s. 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND, 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM THOMPSON, ESQ. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF BELFAST, 





Mr. Thompson seems to us a judicious one. He has not given any technical description ¢ 
inary details of its habits, except so far as to confirm his own observations, or thos 
‘ d ornithologist will find the volume full of novelty g: 


“The plan pursued by 
the bird, nor repeated any of the ordin ex 
of his original correspondents. On this account, even the professe 


erest.”’— enerum. ‘ 
ae Pi mapa reed so large an amount of good experience told ina more agreeable manner than Mr. Thompsor': 
| three volumes on the Natural History of Ireland. Compared with the writings of a mere naturalist, this book has g 
| the zest of a contemporary history over one drawn up when the passions and feelings ot the time are past. The authe 
never forgets his own double-barrel; his energies and recollections fire up at the name of almost every bird on the hie 
and there are few on which he has not something important to say of his own experience, —Aflas. 

‘‘ This highlv interesting and instructi. work must have cost the author an immense amount ot labour In accumulating 
the materials, which he has gathered from every quarter of our island, where authentic information could be gleansi 
Mr. Thompson's Natural History of Ireland, although exclusively confined to the feathered creation, supplies au hiaty 
the national literature of our country, which has long been felt by every lover of natural history in the Emerald Is, 
We think Mr. Thompson may heneeforward fairly be entitled the Irish Buffon. : FY rmanagh Mail. 

“Our readers, if once they get hold of this work, will not readily Jay it down; for while habits are dwelt upon in ams. 
ner so amusing that we have known extracts to be read aloud toa delighted circle of children, it contains the precise ». 
formation which the ornithologist demands, and brings forward topics both of popular and scientific interest, such as th 
geographical distribution of species, the causes which seem to operate on their increase and decrease, their migration 
their uses to man, the occasional injuries they inflict, and the important benefits they confer. It is a standard work, w 
will rank with those of our first ornithologists.” — Dublin Quarterly Journal of Me dical Scie nce. 

“Is a most desirable acquisition to the information that has been made public regarding the natural history ¢ 
these Islands; and the author merits special praise for the industry, research, and care he has evinced in collecting fees 
calculated to make his book as useful as it is interesting. As a repertoire of interesting information, connected with th 
natural history of this Island, the work is invaluable. To sportsmen and naturalists alike it will be a welcome visitor” 


— Northern Star. 
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“LITERARY GAZETTE;” 
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With his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, including most of the eminent persons 
who have flourished in the present century. 


It is proposed to complete the work in from four to six volumes, at 5s.; the first to be published (if possible) 
on the Ist of May, the others to follow in succession every three months. 
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ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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| THE BOOKCASE, 
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The First Votre, in post 8vo, price 1s. 6d., in an Enamelled Cover, on the 26th, 
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ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Sfrom New ¥ork to California; 
WITH A VISIT TO THE CELEBRATED MORMON COLONY, AT THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


BY WILLIAM KELLY, ESQ. 


y) , rey » the n 7 . - 
appear on the 1st of each Month, with the PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


A Ke dur i€ will 


On the 26th, 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE. 


BY THE REV. R. COBBOLD. 


Forming the 74h Volume of the P re li : 5. cloth. 
4 ‘ame of the Partove Liszary ; a Double Volume, price 1s. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth 


SIMMS AND M‘INTYRE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; axp DONEGALL STREET, pELFAe 
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Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley; withan Intro- 
ductory Essay by Robert Browning. Moxon. 

HERE “are five-and-twenty charming and 
valuable letters of a great poet, which Mr. 
Moxon has done well to make public, and 
from the perusal of which Mr. Browning has 
done his best to affright the reader. The 
letters themselves occupy some hundred 
pages of the volume, and Mr. Browning's 
‘Introductory Essay’ monopolizes about fifty. 
When we bear in mind that no worthy 
memoir of the much maligned and exquisitely 
endowed Shelley has hitherto been given to 
the world, and how easily in these days 
‘ustice might be rendered to the character of 
the deceased poet in fifty pages of letter- 
press by a capable and sympathising pen, we 
have reason to feel annoyed that Mr. Brown- 
ing should have taken such unprofitable pains 
to display his own singular powers of writing, 
instead of confining himself simply, exclu- 
sively, and heartily to the necessary work he 
had heroically undertaken. 

Weare bound to state that the conceit of 
much of Mr. Browning’s introductory dis- 
course is equalled only by its very indifferent 
English and most questionable grammar; and 
that the conceit, the bad English, and the 
careless grammar, are all surpassed by the 
pervading obscurity of style and thought, 
which to the ordinary reader cannot but 
prove distressingly tantalizing. Surely it is 
not so difficult a matter to explain in simple 
terms the pretensions of Shelley to the title 
claimed for him by his worshippers, that Mr. 
Browning should be driven to the very ab- 
struse method he has unfortunately adopted. 
If it be necessary now to vindicate the poet’s 
genius, it is doubly necessary that the vindica- 
tion should be made in language that appeals 
at once to the understanding and heart of the 
multitude, and that does not require all the 
mysticism that broods on Mr. Browning’s 
own mind to be transplanted to the reader’s 
before its meaning can be somuch as guessed 
at. 
wholly at variance with the records he has 
up. Either society has committed 


ae 
} 


a glaring 
fault and 
} 


a grievous injustice, or Shelley has 
led in the utterances of his passionate soul 
as never man lied before. Had Mr. Browning 


condescended in intelligible and humble prose | 





ceiving and profiting by this reproduction. Jt has 
been obtained through the poet's double faculty of 
secing external objects more clearly, widely, and 
deeply than is possible to the average mind, at the 
same time that he is so acquainted and in sympathy 
with its narrower comprehension as to be careful 
to supply it with no other materials than it can 
combine into an intelligible whole.” 

When a man deals with scientific, abstract, 
or metaphysical topics, the severest precision 
of language is an essential condition of the 
comfort and security of his reader. The ‘ J¢’ 


disconnected from its antecedent, and cannot 
fail to send Mr. Browning’s reader on a 
voyage of discovery after his first perusal of 
the passage. We have heard the Anti-Corn- 
Law League styled ‘a great fact,’ and a great 
fact Mr. Browning designates the solemn 
tragedy of Othello :— 

‘* We are ignorant,” he says, ‘‘ what the inventor 
of Othello conceived of that fact as he beheld it in 
completeness, how he accounted for it, under what 
known law he registered its nature, or to what un- 
known law he traced its coincidence. We learn 
only what he intended we should learn by that par- 
ticular exercise of his power—the fact itself, ——-which 
with its infinite significances each of us receives for 
the first time as a creation, and is hereafter left to 
deal with as, in proportion to his own intelligence, 
he best may. 
otherwise.” 

For that matter, ignorance will not be 
peculiar to Mr. Browning. Many a one who 
has wept at the undeserved sorrows of Desde- 
mona, and mourned over the _ high-souled 
weakness of the Moor, and perfectly compre- 
hended the profound agony of both, will read 
the paragraph we have just quoted, and at 
the close of it repeat in despair the painful 
truism contained in the last sentence. Cer- 
tain we are that we pore over page after 
page of Mr. Browning's prose, and our lamen- 
tation still is, ‘‘we are ignorant, and would 
fain be otherwise.” Writing upon Shakspere, 
the author of ‘Pippa Passes’ is certainly 
obscure to a fault. He wishes to know how 
the great bard was originally impelled to his 
marvellous labours, and he thus proceeds in 


| his investigation :— 


The character of Shelley that has | 
descended to us from the last generation is | 


of his own pure nature in his imperish- | 
able verse. The anomaly has to be cleared | 


to reconcile the discrepancy, he would have | 


justified the confidence 


publi 


Y + 
y 
> At ‘ 


7 Pal fl reposed an him by his | the habitual variegation of his every-day life, as 
isher, fulfilled a sacred obligation to the | they glanced across its open roof or lay reflected on 


, and rendered a practical and positive | 


ember to the public. As it is, obtruding 
umself at the threshold of this volume, and | 


Toes the reader on his way to the 
#tters,’ he simply performs the 

Saf > ofhie be 4 . 

“sary oltice of standing in the way of the 


ve 
at)r hyy 
eulis ne, 


oil ‘pecimen or two of Mr. Browning's style 
"i Riitimiantic : > . a 
wilt sulli - ntiy indicate the nature of his 
Pt g lis very first paragraph exhibits a 
Rial imatical error:— 

as Deo ibtless *% he 


, 
pny of 


satx NTs 


an objec 
ges; one whose 


tive poet, as the phrase now 


DS exter 


very un- | 


writes, “‘ we accept gladly the | 


endeavour has been to repre mluce } 


: rnal she 
sake i (whether the phenomena of the | 


niver 


rse or the manifested 


: action 
t and brain) wit 


sult rY FP a> 
“S54 LCAlT 


y Case to the Cc 
us fellow men, 


ey 


ar 
eng a] of b 


of the { 
h an immediate refer- | 
ommon eye and appre- | 
assumed capable of re- | 


“‘ Did a soul’s delight in its own extended sphere 
of vision set it, for the gratification of an insup- 
pressible power, on labour, as other men are set on 
rest? Or did a sense of duty or of love lead it to 
communicate its own sensations to mankind? Did 
an irresistible sympathy with men compel it to 
bring down and suit its own provision of knowledge 
and beauty to their narrow scope? Did the per- 
sonality of such an one stand like an open watch- 
tower in the midst of the territory it is erected to 


gvaze on, and were the storms and calms, the stars 
5 , 3 | ° ° “a 
| of reasoning with the gifted boy, and of seek- 


and meteors, its watchman was wont to report of, 


its four-square parapet? Or did some sunken and 
darkened chamber of imagery witness in the arti- 
ficial illumination of every storied compartment we 
are permitted to contemplate, how rare and pre- 
cious were the outlooks, through here and there an 
embrasure, upon a world beyond, and how blankly 
would have pressed on the artificer the boundary 
of his daily life, except for the amorous diligence 
with which he had rendered permanent by art 
whatever came to diversify the gloom?” 

What Mr. Browning drives at in this out- 
burst we defy the reader clearly to make out. 
What is the difference between William 
Shakspere and the ‘ personality’ of the same 
illustrious man ? 
essayist mean, when in one and the same 
breath he calls the inspired poet a ‘“ watch- 
tower” erected in the midst of a territory on 
which it is permitted to gaze, and a “ watch- 


173 


man” dwelling in that tower for the purpose 
of reporting the * habitual variegations of his 
every-day life?” Mystical writing, however 
fervid, is not true criticism. Mr. Moxon is 
naturally desirous to supply the latter to his 
customers, but Mr. Browning can only give 
the former to his employer. It is to be la- 





_mented that so well-intentioned a publisher 
' should fall into the hands of so incoherent a 














And what does the excited | : » th 
'of defeat or thought of submission. 


'lamentable and disastrous position. 


_and solicitous for nothing but conflict. 


dreamer. For our own part, we should as 
soon think of asking Mr. Green to take us in 


; : “ie : ‘ ‘ | his balloo ro » ine VR; 
which we have printed in italics, is widely | wyoon from Paddington to the Bank, as 


of applying to a generally unintelligible poet 
for a sober and serious account of such a 
‘fact’ as a great man’s history. 

The good name of Shelley needs to be re- 
deemed from defamation, for the honour of 
British literature and for the good of his 
countrymen. Ilad he lived, he would have 
survived slander, and repaired in his own 
mind the undoubted evils which gave occasion 
toit. From his birth to his death, the world 
and he were without a perfect understanding. 
He exaggerated the world’s hypocrisy and 
tyranny, and the world magnified outrage- 
ously his weaknesses. Society walked in 
beaten paths and sheltered itself in formality, 


/as society needs must; hence Shelley pro- 
p ge /nounced it enlisted by its own prejudices 
We are ignorant, and would fain be 


against freedom of every kind. Shelley, 
adoring truth for its own sake, and eager to 
reach it by the energy of his unshackled 
spirit, gave wild utterance to crude though 
impassioned conceptions, which were rather 
the workings than the convictions of his 
moved soul; and society forthwith denounced 
him as an atheist and a monster, and punished 
him accordingly. Shelley was no atheist. 
The spirit of Christianity pervaded his life, 
and actuated his conduct even when he was 
most loudly and most unreflectingly inveigh- 
ing against its dogmas. His sympathy with 
his fellow man was a gnawing disease, and 
his very tenderness for human suffering the 
occasion of all his seeming hatred against 
human institutions, which, to his thinking, 
perpetuated the wide-spread and gigantic 
misery. A single glance at Shelley's career 
is sufficient to explain all the anomalies of his 
As a 
child he was a hard student, and before he 
was fifteen he had already written much both 
in prose and verse. Whilst he was yet a boy 
—we believe scarcely seventeen—and a stu- 
dent at Oxford, he challenged the authorities 
of that academy to discuss with him the phi- 
losophy of Hume, the enduring truth of which 
he chivalrously undertook to maintain. In- 
stead of entering upon the discussion, instead 


ing to guide the intellect which by its very 
independence and energy proved itself worthy 
of something better than lofty neglect—the 
authorities turned him adrift. They expelled 
him from the university, and sent him back 
to friends who, with equal foresight and wis- 
dom—not to speak of household affections 
and Christian obligations—threw him back in- 
dignantly upon the world. This was Shelley’s 
first encounter with the sacred institutions of 
his country, and who shall wonder that he 
rose from the dust which his haughty soul 
had been forced to lick, intent upon revenge, 
The 
warfare between the youth and his foe was 
unequal enough, but he at least had no fear 
The 
first struggle was repeated again and again. 
At the age of eighteen, he answered the per- 
secution of Oxford by a poem as wild as it 
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was melodious, and full of denunciations 

inst Christian believers ; and at the same 
time he met the persecution of his relatives 
by marrying a young woman who could not 
be otherwise than offensive to the aristocratic 
eonnexions whom Shelley desired to humble. 
Victory, such as it was, did not, however, 
remain long with the poet. Society again 
was avenged. The marriage proved un- 
fortunate. Shelley separated from his wife, 
and during the separation the poor girl cut 
her throat. The wretched widower, left with 
two children, was pursued by the law, which 
denied him the right of educating his own 
offspring on the ground of his immorality and 
irreligion. We need say no more to prove 
the mutual misconception and ill-will to which 
such a state of things was likely to give rise 
in the minds of such combatants. Anger and 
revenge darken reason and judgment, and 
embitter the heart when man stands in mortal 
strife against his fellow man. How terrible 
the misunderstanding when one puny hand 
is raised against a world in arms! Shelley 
married again, and his widow, who has to 
some extent lifted the veil which hitherto 
shrouded the poet’s character, has well shown 
how little mankind understood the spirit 
which was so deeply branded as immoral and 
irreligious,—as little, indeed, as Shelley him- 
self comprehended in his youth the doctrines 
of Christianity which he stigmatized as 
tyrannous, and the general dispositions of 
men, which he denounced as persecuting, 
sanguinary, and devilish. Upon forming his 
second alliance, Shelley ws, sac to a small 
town in Bucks, where, whilst his very name 
was associated with all evil, he passed his 
days in visiting the cottages of the poor, in 
relieving their necessities, and in mitigating, 
as far as he could, the hardships of their lot. 
It was during this labour, and in consequence 





of it, that he was seized with an illness which | 


compelled the poet to go abroad, and to seek 
the mildness of an Italian climate for the 
recovery of his shattered health. And it had 
been thus with him throughout! Singular 
as it may sound, the battle against the multi- 
tude never waged so fiercely but that the 
tender-hearted Shelley could still find time 
to minister to the sorrows of the individual. 
In truth, it was for the sake of the individual 
that the rapt youth undertook his desperate 
crusade against the vices of the many. At 
the age of seventeen, Mrs. Shelley informs 
us that he was “fragile in health and frame. 
of the purest habit in morals, full of devoted 
generosity and universal kindness, glowing 
with ardour to attain wisdom, resolved, at 
every personal sacrifice, to do right, and 
burning with a desire for affection and sym- 
a. Yet this was the very age when we 
snow him to have been in mortal antagonism 
with his household and with the world, and 
when all men were taught to shrink from his 
side on account of his lewdness, his proclaimed 
infidelity, and his established blasphemies. 
The blame of Shelley's life—if blame there 
be—rests not with him, the untutored boy, 
but mainly with his appointed teachers, and 





few years Shelley, had he been spared, would 
have emerged a wiser and a happier man from 
the long supported tumult. A change came 
over him during the Italian residence. He 
had ceased to look upon things with a 
morbid eye, for the associations around him 
had taken away the unhappy film, and had 
convinced him of the goodness which perse- 
cution had so long forced him to doubt. His 
intellect and heart were pierced in the silence 
of contemplation—under the blest influence 
of the domestic affections—and by the accumu- 
lation of experience, which softens the asperity 
of the most severe, and moderates the pre- 
judices of the most bigoted. Shelley’s pro- 

ation was beginning ohen his life suddenly 
closed. 

If we had previously entertained any doubts 
upon the subject, the present contribution of 
letters would certainly have removed them. 
The writer of these letters, which at once fix 
the character of the poet and the man, was 
assuredly neither atheistical nor immoral ; 


_and whatever may have been his follies in 


1809, when he was seventeen years old, and 
magnanimously defied the heads of houses, 
in 1817, when he had reached the not very 
mature age of twenty-five, his case was cer- 
tainly not hopeless, as the following exquisite 
epistle to a lady will amply testify:— 
** Marlow, December 11th, 1817. 

‘‘My dear Madam,—lI hasten to send you the 
work on botany; may you derive from it the in- 
formation you desire. The cultivation of flowers 
excites to the contemplation of nature more than 
the care of animals, since the animal, as endowed 
with a sort of will, and moved by desires, has not 
in the same degree the repose of nature. I reckon 
two advantages of a taste for flowers. The first is 
produced by the culture of them, which, since it 
excludes all wilfulness, haste, and impatience, 
quiets the mind, cheers it by ever-cherished hope, 
and, since this seldom deceives, gladdens it with 
quiet joy. But the second and chief advantage 
consists in this—that every flower is in miniature 
the image of entire nature, and contains all its 
security, order, peace, and beauty. The flower 
unfolds itself silently according tu necessary laws, 
and under necessary conditions; and if those fail, 
it cannot flourish. Like achild upon the mother’s 
bosom, so it hangs upon and sucks the sun and air, 
the earth and water; it is but a part of the great 
whole of nature, from which it cannot live separated. 
It is fairest in blossom, but in everv stage of de- 
velopment it has peculiar charms. How fair the 
tender plant, which creeps forth to the light! how 
lovely the juicy green! how mysterious and full of 
intimations the swelling bud! Some flowers are 
fairer than others, but only a few are odious, and 
none without some property. And how manifold 
their beauty! Thereby they are the truest image 
of nature, which spreads itself before our view in 
infinite variety, and thus unveils the unfathomable 
riches of the Creator. Partial florists may prefer 
the fragrant hyacinth, or the showy auricula. or 
the rich carnation, or any others; but who can say 
which is fairer than the other? and what feeling 


friend of nature will not love even the less fair? 


, « ; 
| All are the lovely children of nature: and. as a 
| mother fondly presses all her offspring to her heart 


with the natural advisers who inhumanly. or | 


in madness, forgot the highest, the 
sacred, and the foremost of their duties. 
The life of Shelley, from his second marriage 
to his violent and unhappy death—fit death 
to such a life—was as tranquil as it was 
short. He quitted England in 1818, and he 
was drowned in Italy in 1822. The storm of 
dark passion gradually subsided in the south. 
We are convinced that in the course of a verv 


10st 


because she discovers in all the beloved features of 
the father, so the true lover of nature fondly om- 
braces all she brings forth, because her life is exhi- 
bited in all, however diverse. Who can say what 
colour of the rainbow is the fairest. since all are 
born from the same ray of light? As nature is 
without evil, so are flowers the image of inno- 
cence and harmlessness, and the sight of them 
soothes and calms, like the countenance of a con- 
scientious man, who is without reserv 
The abode of the first man. in his innocence, was 
a garden: ina garden, among the lovely children 
of spring, we again find paradise ; } \ 


here we dream 
: » bites of innocence aa 
of the bliss of innocence, here soothe tumultuous 


e and guile. 





| panied by a disinterested and urbane sp! 
| after all, as a general rule, but the brig 


therefore, deem its own creed 


—, 


° ~ ee 
desires, and a gentle longing fills the heart. T | 
lake-rose swims and bathes in the moist cleme. 
which, fertilising, pervades the earth, and lifts ,, 


its crown to the sun, like a clear, calm eye. Wh ee 
a a & 


thus can swim in the fulness of universal } 
washed pure from all selfishness, and thus look y 
unshrinking, with pure eye? o 
“* Lovely, bright, radiant flowers! are ye nit 
like stars, which the Creator has scattered to jjj. 
mine and adorn the dark earth? Are ye not x 
heavenly messengers, who have come down Uper 
the sunbeams, to bring us tidings of a worl jy 
which all blooms in beauty, rapture, peace? Then. 
fore is it that the children, who, too, have con 
from heaven, and still retain their innocence, play 
with you so like sisters; therefore is it that wong 
loves you, who bears in her feeling heart intiny 
tions of heaven; therefore we deck with you th 
graves of the beloved, because you point upwan, 
when they have gone to rest. With my best wisha 
for your success, I am, my dear madam, yours vey 
sincerely, ‘*P. B. SHELtey.” 


We may hear more orthodox sermons tha 
the above from the reverend dignitaries of the 
church, but scarcely any that will attest mor 
strongly to the belief of the preacher, or thi 
will find their way more readily and safely to 
the hearer’s heart. Again, what gentler vi. 
dication of ‘the ways of God to man’ than 
found in the following beautiful letter « 
Horace Smith, upon the Italian climate, ani 
its influence upon the character and habits ¢ 
the Italian people:— 

“Pisa, February 12th, 182. 

‘* My dear Friend,—I am glad you like the Cena, 
—but I regret you should have formed sou 
favourable an idea regarding the Italians, whon 
you accuse of ‘ living for the sake of living.’ Som 
philosophy there doubtless is in this view of th 
subject, but there is another and more liberals 
pect under which this trait may be considered. l 
the first place, then, it is comparatively rar 
witness excesses in Italy. The enjoyment ® 
visible there has often about it elements truly & 
nignant and admirable. The impressible temper 
ment which quickens the avenues of sensation 2 
Southern climes, is not only the secret of much ¢ 
the pleasure there afforded by mere physical lite, 
but also of the delicate and peerless genius who 
legacies delight the world. In my view, t0, ther: 
is something highly consoling in the spectacle « 
human gratification derived from such availabe 
and natural sources. If God sends forth the brea 
and kindles the sun-set fire, bids the moon trace § 
silver pathway on the sea, and awakens a pens 
murmur amid waves and foliage—to cheer and Let 
the heart of man; if it is his ordination that throug 
the beautiful we should approach the true—ths 
the senses form a medium for the soul to commus 
with life—then pleasure is not a treacherous 
dent, but a beneficent fact. Its auspicious! ; 
ence is then only bounded by justice and &© 
respect,—the rights of others, and the essente 
dignity of man.—There are times and circumstan? 
wherein only the stoic’s principles will minste™ 
peace ; but that there is an epicurism founde? ™ 
the legitimate exercise of our whole being, natu 
and spiritual laws alike declare. We cannot 
recognise the genial as a vast means of g 
believe there are minds that are chiefly an 
active only through the honest exercise 

ie 2 = < ey 
sympathies, and that restraint and self-denial ‘. 
blight as well as guard. Accordingly T rejoice * 
much of the life-enjoying spirit of Italy. wl | 
seen it accompanied by so much moderation © 
good feeling that it seemed often like 4%) | 
hymn of unconscious gratitude, a reflection cog | 
smile of Heaven. It is not altogether and univ® | 
sally enervating and selfish ; it is freq 
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world, or quarrel with a cheerfulness whose foun- 


tains gush from the throne of Divine beneficence. 


4 nation’s character mirrors itself in its language. 


The language of the Italians is a true exponent in 
that respect. But its copiousness, abundance of | 
yowels, and frequent superlative phrases, as well 
as poetical origin, indicate only one side of its cha- 
racter. In the hands of Dante and Alfieri it be- 
comes intensely vigorous, statuesque, and concen- 
trated. Indeed, the most remarkable of its qualities 
is this very susceptibility of expansion and con- 
ciseness; of gliding from ‘ soft, bastard Latin,’ to 
nervous terseness and emphatic brevity. Can you 
not make up your mind to cross the Alps 2— Yours 
ever most affectionately, Ang 


«PP. B. SHELLEY. 


Another letter to Horace Smith, on the 
same subject, is well worth quoting: — 
** Ravenna, August 14¢h, 1821. 
“My dear Friend,—Your letter was forwarded to 
this place, where I am staying on a visit to Lord 
Byron. I rejoice I should have it in my power to 
interest more than one at your fireside. Italy re- 
quires to be studied. The more I see of it, the 
more conspicuous become the errors and the care- | 
lessness of tourists, even of those of a higher pre- | 
tension. You ask what my impressions are re- | 
specting the female sex of this country? I will | 
endeavour to convince you of a few errors into 
which you seem to have been led by books of | 
travellers, who do not appear to remember that | 
sympathy is essential to insight. Gossip is a | 
miserable guide whereby to explore the mysteries 
of character; and observation, such as the passing | 
traveller usually enjoys in the South of Europe, 
displays but a tithe of the existent female beauty. 
Walk on a pleasant day, it has often been said, in 
Hyde Park, and you shall see more beautiful 
women than you will find in any Italian city, 
though you walk in it a month. This is undoubt- 
edly a fact, nor one at all to be wondered at, when 
we remember that it is not the custom in Italy for 
ladies to promenade the streets. They are chiefly 
to be seen at home, and occasionally at the Corso 
and at the Opera. Their lives are infinitely more 
secluded than those of English females; and the 
possession of great attractions only renders them 
more so, by earlier securing them permanent objects 
of affection, and rendering the world less essential | 
to their happiness. It is evident, too, that the 
disappointment English travellers experience in 
regard to Italian beauty, arises from their own 
conception of physical loveliness, as much as from 
any dearth of the beautiful. Most English, when 
use the phrase ‘beautiful women,’ merely 
intend to designate a pretty face. But this is | 
vidently a very narrow interpretation. The more 
‘eitimate idea of female beauty refers to form and 
expression, —the natural language of the soul, 
pre utterance in the play of feature and the | 
ould and carriage of the body. In these elements 
isa charm which appeals both to the senses 
heart; they are enduring, and have 
1 to character; whereas regularity of fea- 
1" and purity of complexion may exist in a doll. 
cota Boyle genuine Italian consists in a rare | 
1 Of reg of temperament with majesty of 
7 oe en countries, size is generally | 
y A Coarseness; in Italy you will seea 
rial mazonian form combined with a delicious 
: hese child-like winsomeness of manner—the 
noe mingied with the noble, gentleness with dig- 
Wo) «WIth power—a kind of beauty which | 
4] — somewhere nicely defined as ‘ reposing j 
_ . nsations.’ Such is the peculiar charm 
SP apg Bites Italian beauty so famous in song. 
“mirably fitted to delight ardent and | 
Its influence upon the heart | 
diye a8 inspiring; and the epithet 
lly delim ren used by the Tuscan bards, 
of, Ot perament that the face | 
sul. I; hed gal Italian are such an index | 
oc, pe, eed, perhaps the real attraction 
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| letter you refer to my own Essay. 


| tune cannot rob him of his happiness of soul. 


thought and feeling beam from the countenance, strongest, with the tone and rhythm of his 


and he who speaks—whether it be to breathe 


most oracular utterances?” How, we add, 


the words of genius, of wisdom, of sorrow, or of | shall we avoid the conclusion that Shelley's 


| love —realises every instant that it is not to 


mere intellect that he unfolds himself, but to 
a sympathetic being, capable not only of under- 
standing but of responding. This expressiveness 
—quick, confiding, and free—gives life and reality 
to form and feature. Eye and lip, tone and ges- 
ture, smile and glance, are all beautiful, simply 
because they are informed with graceful and earnest 
meaning, as through an exquisite vase of alabaster 
glows the flame that is kindled within. 

**T must conclude my letter. I have only a few 


| minutes to spare, and the mail leaves only once a 


week.—My love to all.—Affectionately yours, 
“*P. B. SHELLEY.” 


Here is a letter written at the age of 
twenty-four. We search through it in vain 
for the libels against piety and good morals, 
which earned for the author the cruel sen- 
tences passed upon him at that time, and not 
since recalled by society at large. It is 
addressed to William Godwin, and speaks 
for itself :— 

‘* Bath, December 4th, 1816. 

‘Dear Sir,—Your manuscript, which I have 
read with great interest, is probably in your hands 
by this time, if Wall, according to his promise, 
called in Skinner-street on hisway home. In your 
1 You must have 
observed that I have not, as is done by so many, 


of morality. I have purposely kept silent upon 
this point, because the first and most important 
question is that which relates directly to morality ; 
and the question regarding happiness might easily 
displace us from our true point of view. The just, 
virtuous man is alone truly happy. He_ bears 
indestructible tranquillity of mind in himself, and 
lives in peace with himself and the world. He is 
independent of outward vicissitudes. Fickle for- 
His 
virtues win for him the joys of friendship, and, 
even if friends desert him, an approving conscience 


| gives him comfort, and God and good angels are 


with him. Yet he ought not to seek virtue merely 
for the pleasure that will follow it. Indeed he 
who would succeed in any of the noble aims of life, 
must love them for themselves, and not for their 
rewards. Orator, poet, artist, each must love his 
profession, and can never attain true excellence 
with no higher inspiration than the hope of pecu- 
niary reward; he must have a higher love of his 
calling even than the mere luxury of taste. Inthe 
sphere of business and professional action, the 
mercenary, calculating spirit always fails of the 
highest aim; how much more in the province of 
virtue! From him who grasps greedily at the 
reward of virtue it will disappear; he destroys the 
costly prize, like the child who puts into his mouth 
as food the rose, which is so lovely to the eye, or 
like the rude boy who breaks with awkward hands 
the sweet-toned instrument of music. Virtue is 
like love: nay, it is the highest love. He who 
asks for the reward of virtue, and practises it for 
the sake of that, is like the gross youth, who, with- 
out loving, desires the enjoyment of love. He 
desires that which he knows not, and whereof he 
has a low, unworthy conception. Thus inexhaust- 
ible is the fulness of joy in human life. An ocean 
waves and swells around us; we stretch out a 
thousand receptacles of enjoyment; all elements 
bring us their precious gifts; earth, water, air, 
light, colour, and fragrance, and sound, weave for 
our senses the rich carpet of pleasure; and all the 


_ spirits and powers of life lead the dance of joy in 


Mary and Jane send their love. 


gladsome round. 
‘P, B. SHELLEY.” 


Ever yours, 


We have quoted enough to prove our point. 
‘“ How,” asks Mr. Browning, “shall we help 


| believing Shelley to have been, in his ulti- 


mate attainment, the splendid spirit of his 


speech to agree faithfully, at faintest as at 


| life was a struggle towards goodness, piety, 
and love, when his secret correspondence 
reveals an abiding and heartfelt consciousness 
of the eternal existence of all three? 








The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Trans- 
lated by Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. Second 
Edition. Blackwood and Sons. 

The Poems of Schiller complete. Attempted 
in English. By Edgar Alfred Bowring. 
John W. Parker and Son. 

Ir is now some ten years since Sir E. B. 

Lytton, after signalising himself as_ poet, 

novelist, dramatist, critic, and historian, 

diverged into yet another field of literature, 

and became candidate for first honours as a 

translator. The quarry at which he struck 

was noble—no less than the greatest ballad 
writer and philosophical poet of Germany. 

A less daring flight might be thought scarcely 

worthy of a genius so versatile and so sue- 

cessful, and his admirers were probably not 
disposed to question the strength of the 
wing which had so often swept the porn 
empyrean. Some there were, no doubt, who 


| regarded the attempt and its results as form- 
spoken of the attainment of happiness as the end | 


ing a striking parallel to those of Icarus— 
conceiving, to drop the metaphor, that a little 
more knowledge of the language, and con- 
siderably more pains in the elaboration of the 
verse, might not have been unbecoming. So, 
however, thought not the public. The book 
was successful and popular. People who 
knew nothing of the original were content to 
admire it where it was good, and where either 
the sense or the verse were hard to reconcile 
with their English notions of poetry, to set 
down its faults to that Germanism, which is 
the convenient cover for all obscurities and 
defects. Sir Edward has not slept over his 
work since, but has, during the intervening 
years, undertaken a careful re-examination of 
the original with his own version, which now 
comes forth with the results of this protracted 
revision:— 

‘‘“The years,” says Sir Edward, ‘that have 
passed since I first undertook the translation of 
poems, of which the more abstract are not unfre- 
quently obscure even to German readers, have 
added something to my own acquaintance with the 
studies most favoured by Schiller, as well as the 
subtleties of the language he employs. They have 
added, also, something of more familiar practice in 
poetical composition; and hence, whether to ap- 
proach more nearly than before to the meaning of 
the original, or to confer a more polished facility 
on my own version, many of the translations have 
been wholly re-written, most of them carefully re- 
touched. * * * No pains have been spared to 
correct and improve an attempt to nationalize 
amongst us a poet whose influence is, for the most 
part, of an eminently spiritual and elevated nature ; 
and, after all due allowance for the disparity of 
genius between the German and the English trans- 
lator, to obtain for this volume a place among those 


| translations which, though first regarded as the 
| representatives of a foreign literature, are gra- 


dually admitted as denizens of our own.” 


A book emanating from such a quarter, and 
asserting claims so high, courts from the critic 





| own best poetry, when we find even his carnal | 


something more than a casual glance. We 
have therefore gone through it carefully, in 
order to ascertain how far the blemishes of 
the original edition have been removed, and 
how far its claim to be received as an endeniz- 
ation of Schiller in English literature is sus- 
tained. Much has undoubtedly been done in 
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the way of improvement. How much more, 
however, yet remains to be done, we have 
not space to show; but that this is not little, 
such specimens as we can select will suffice to 
prove. These we shall select at hazard, for 
we regret to say that, with but few exceptions, 
the same faults present themselves in all the 


translations. 
Our first extract shall be the well-known 


ballad of— 


“THR KNIGHT OF TOGGENBUBG, 
“ Knight, a sister's quiet love 

Gives my heart to thee! 

Ask me not for other love, 
For it paineth me! 

Calmly can I greet thee now, 
Calmly see thee go; 

Calmly ever: why dost thou 
Weep in silence so? 


** Sadly —(not a word he said ')— 
To the heart she wrung, 
Sadly claep'd he once the maid,— 
On his steed he sprung! 
‘Up, my men of Switzerland |’ 
ti, awake the brare! 
Forth they go—the Red-Cross band, 
To the Saviour’s grave! 


“High your deeds, and great your fame, 

Heroes of the Tomb! 

Glancing through the carnage came 
Many a dauntleas plume. 

Terror of the Moorish foe, 
Toggenburg, thou art! 

But thy heart ts heary! 
Heavy is thy heart ! 


Oh 


** Heavy was the load his breast 
For a twelvemonth bore : 
Never could his trouble rest, 
And he lef? the shore. 

Lo! a ship on Joppa’s strand, 
Breeze and billow fair ; 

On to that beloved land 
Where she breathes the air! 


* Knocking at her castle gate 
Was the pilgrim heard; 
Woe the anawer from the grate! 
Woe the thunder-word ! 
* She thou seckest lives—a Nun! 
To the world she died, 
When, with yester-morning's sun, 
Heaven received a bride!’ 


** From that day his father’s hall 

Neer his home may be; 

Helm and hauberk, steed and all, 
Evermore left he! 

Where hia caustie-crowned height 
Frowna the calley down, — 

Dreetla unknown the hermit knight 
In a sackcloth gown. 


** Rude the hut he builds him there, 

Where Ate eye? Moy tice 

Wall and cloister glisten fair 
Dusky lindens through 

There, when dawn was ta the skiea, 
Till the eve-star shone, 

Sate he with mute wistful eyes, 
Sate he there—alone ! ; 


“ Looking to the cloister, still 
Looking forth afar, 
Looking to her lattice—till 
Chink'd the lattice-bar : 
Till—a pasnng glimpse allow'd 
Paused ber image pale, 
Calm and angel-miud, and bow'd 
Meekly toward the vale. 
“ Then the watch of day was o 
Then, consoled awhile, 
Down Ae lay, to ce more 
Morsing's eariy emule 
Days and years are gone, and still 
Looks be forth afsr, 
Uncomplaining, hoping,—till 
Chinks the lattice-bar : 


greet o 


“ Till—a passing glimpse allow'd— 

Paused her unage pale, 

Calm and angel-mild, and bow'd 
Meekly towards the vale. 

So, wpon that lonely spot 
Sate he, dead at last, 

With the look where life was not 
Towards the casement cast.” 


The ballad, of which this professes to be a 
copy, possesses all the slemnhicity and terse- 


ness of the best ancient ballads, illustrating | 


in perfection that mixture of the narrative 
and dramatic elements which give to them 
their peculiar charm. What is spoken is said 
in the fittest language; what is narrated is 
told in the most picturesque. Each word 
seems as though it had fallen into its place, 


| joyful throng.” 


i none,” 


tameness of the last two 


ression of the prevailing 
sentiment of the ballad. But what are we to 
say of the translation ? A few of the grosser 
deviations from the original we have marked 
in italics. Amidst false epithets, painful in- 
versions, spasmodic exclamations and apos- 
trophes, and tinsel imagery, the sentiment 
and spirit of the original evaporate, and some- 
thing is left which is assuredly not Schiller, 
and not even good Bulwer. Failure in ren- 
dering a poem of a beauty so subtle may well 
be excused; but at least we may expect that 
Schiller should not be held up to English 
readers as suggesting an image so grotesque 
as that of a ‘‘castle-crowned height frown- 
ing a valley down,” or the inconceivable fact, 
that 


as the necessary eX 


“ dawn was in the skies 


Till the eve-star shone,” 
or that an “image pale” could bow meekly 
or otherwise ‘“ towards the vale,” or that poor 
Toggenburg lay down at sunset “to greet 
morning's early smile.” 

When we turn to the translations of the 
classical ballads,;—the ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
the ‘ Lament of Ceres,’ and the ‘ Cassandra,’ 
—the same faults are everywhere apparent. 
Take, for example, the ‘ Cassandra,’ one 
of the very tine of Schiller’s poems. 
The translator has not attempted to give 
the alternate double rhymes of the ori- 
ginal, without which no translation can 
thoroughly convey its solemn music, but this 
is the least of his omissions:— 

‘* And mirth was in the halls of Troy, 
Before her towers and temples fell; 
High peal’d the choral hymns of joy 
Melodious to the golden shell.” 

Where does Sir Edward find his warrant 
for ‘the golden shell?” The words are—* in 
der Saiten goldnes Spiel;” Schiller speaking 
neither of choral hymns, melodies, nor golden 
shells, but of festal hymns sounding in accord 
“with the thrill of golden wires :—” 

** The weary hand reposed from slaughter— 
The eye forgot the tear tt shed; 
This day King Priam’s lovely daughter 
Shall great Pelides wed. 





** Adorn’d with laurel boughs, they come, 
Crowd after crowd, the way divine, 
To fane 8 where gods have found a home, 
, And on to Thymbra’s holy shrine, 
Along the streets, in Bromian madness, 
The wild uproarious revellers prest ; 
And left forsaken to its sadness 
One solitary breast.” 

We have marked the interpolations, which 
have nothing to justify them but the neces- 
sities of the rhyme. Schiller says not a word 
about a ‘way divine” or “ Bromian madness.” 
rhe translator has missed, too, the beautiful 
| transition from the present to the past tense, 
| at the first mention of the forlorn Cassandra. 

The next verse is not more successful:— 
= Unjoy ous in the joyful throng, 
Alone, and linking life with none, 

Apollo's laurel groves among 

I he ste /? Cassandra wander’d on! 
Into the forest's deep recesses 
The solemn prophet-maiden pass’d, 


And scornful, from her loosen’d tresses 
The sacred fillet cast.”’ 


The previous verse has told us that Cas- 








sandra was forsaken and solitary. This opens 
| with the information that she is “ in the 


** Ungesellig” — companion- 
ess, takes the shape of “linking life with 


sé - ? Pa . 
solemn” are thrust in to swell the halting 
~ 


and the poor epithets “still” and | 


verse. All the fiery anguish of the girl, as | 
she dashes her fillets to the ground, ex- | 


pressed in 
a Warf die Priester! in le 
Zu der Frde girnend hin.” 
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‘¢ All deem that grief at length is o'er 
All hearts the blessed union hail.’ 
Mine aged parents hope once more 
My sister wears the bridal reil|— ’ 
And I alone, alone am weeping; 
The sweet delusion mocks not me— 
Around these walls destruction sWeeping 
More near and near I see! ; 
<* A torch before my vision glows, 
But not in Hymen’s hand it shines 
To heaven a smoke ascending goes . 
But not from holy offering A end : 
Glad hands the banquet are preparing 
And near and near the halls of state. 
I hear the god that comes unsparing : 
And brims the Lowl of fate. , 
«¢ And men my prophet-wail deride! 
The solemn sorrow dies in scorn; 
And lonely in the waste I hide 
The tortured heart that would forewarn, 
Amid the happy unregarded, 
Mock’d by their fearful joy I trod, 
And dark to me the lot awarded, 
Thou evil Pythian god! 
‘¢ Thine oracle in vain to be, 
Oh, wherefore am I thus consigned, 
With eyes that every truth must see, 
Lone in the city of the blind? 
Cursed with the anguish of a power 
To view the fates I may not thrall, 
The hovering tempest still must lower— 
The horror must befal! 
** Delusion is the life we live 
And knowledge death—Oh wherefore, ther, 
To sight the coming evils give, 
And lift the veil of fate to men? 
Take back the clear and awful mirror, 
Shut from mine eyes the blood-red glare; 
Thy truth is but a gift of terror, 
When mortal lips declare.” 


There is not a line in these verses whe 
some perversion of the language or spirit? 
the poet does not occur. All the bold « 
line and vigorous painting that mark 
genius are gone, and in their stead a pe 
colourless imitation is left. For exampe 
how the grand image in the original of t 
destroying god, striding onwards to scatte 
dismay among the revellers, is dwarx 
in the hackneyed commonplace of a de 
“brimming the bowl of Fate?” The angus 
of the appeal to Apollo, in the words— 

‘¢ Schweres hast du mir beschieden, 

Pythischer, du arger Gott!” 

** Heavily hast thou deait by me, 

Pythian, thou cruel God !” 
evaporates in the no-meaning of “thou & 
Pythian god,” and the forcible expressio« 
a pregnant truth in the concluding lines,- 

“ Schrecklich ist es, deiner Wahrheit 

Sterbliches Gefiass zu sein,” 
literally— 

“to be 
The mortal vessel of thy glory 

Is a dreadful agony,” 

becomes mere nonsense under the “ polish 


facility” of the translator. But to proceed 


‘* My blindness give to me one* more, 
The gay dim senses that re owe, (‘) 
The Past’s delighted songs are o'er 
For lips that speak a prophet voice; 
a miserable substitute for Schiller’s “ere 
have I sung blithe songs since 1 became” 
voice.” 
“To me the future thou hast granted; 
To wrap the present hour in gloom, 
To leave the moment disenchanted ;— 
False god, thy gift resume! 





‘* Never may I with nuptial wreath 

The odour-breathing hair entwine; 

My heavy heart is bow’d beneath 

‘he service of thy dreary shrine. 

My youth was but by tears corroded, 
My sole familiar ts my pain, 

Each jt a ill my heart foreboded 
And felt it first—in vain.” 


It is difficult to find a trace of the orig 
in the last four lines, which may be hter®: a 
rendered thus—‘* My youth was only © 7 
ing; I have known only woe; every‘ - 


a. ere a 
of my kindred smote on my sensitive - <o 
pbc | 


Contrast this with the fantastic meh” 
of a youth corroded by tears, and o! 


: A : elves. 
a ‘sole familiar’—absurd in themse™™ 
utterly alien to the genius of Schiller: 
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« T see my blithe companions play 
Around, in youth's fair pastime free ; 
All live and love their hours away— 
The heart is only sad to me. 
For me no spring returns—oh, never 
For me her revel nature keeps ! 
The joy of life is lost for ever 


yor 


To eyes that read its deeps! 
Nothing can show the unfitness of Sir 
= al . . ’ . , 
Edward to do justice to a poet of Schiller’s 
severe simplicity more completely than the 
substitution of such imagery for the natural 
and truthful language of the original. It 
would have been impossible for Schiller to 
make use of a figure so false as ‘‘ Never for 
me her revel nature keeps.” What he does 
say is this— 
“ “ Mir erscheint der Lenz vergebens, 
Der die Erde festlich schmiickt.” 
literally, ‘In vain for me appears the spring, 
. vi y i ” 
which decks the earth as for a festival. 
As for the last two lines, we do not profess to 
understand them. What follows is, if pos- 
sible, worse :— 
‘‘ Wrapt in thy bliss, my sister, thine 
The heart's inebriate rapture-springs ;— 
Longing with bridal arms to twine 
The bravest of the Grecian kings. 
High swells the joyous bosom, seeming 
Too narrow for its world of love, 
Nor envies in its heaven of dreaming, 
The heaven of gods above.” 


Neither gods above nor men below, we 
believe, are able to define what a “heart's 
inebriate rapture-spring’ may be. Schiller’s 
language, at all events, will be searched in 
vain either for the prototype of such pre- 
cordial intoxication, or for the coarser sug- 
gestion of the two lines which immediately 
follow. The Rosa-Matilda character of the 
rest of the stanza carries its own condemna- 
tion. The continuation is in the same strain:— 


* T too might know the soft control 
Of one the longing heart could choose, 
The look that love illumes with soul, 
The look that supplicates and woos. 
And sweet with him, where love presiding 
Prepares our hearth, to go—but, dim, 
A Stygian shadow, nightly gliding, 
Stalks between me and him.” 


tT . . . e 
This may be fair album poetry; but it is 
certainly not Schillerian. Cassandra says, 
that she has seen one on whom her heart 


would fain have fixed its desire.—has seen | 


the beseeching of his beautiful eyes, &ce. It 
is this which constitutes the bitterness of her 
pang. Let us essay to put the whole verse 
into plain English :— 
“‘ And I, too, have view’d, adoring, 
_ Him my heart had made its choice, 
Seen his bright eyes’ rapt imploring, 
Heard his fond beseeching voice, 
Oh, with him I’d go, how lightly ! 
; In his home a wife to be, F 
ut a Stygian shadow nightly 
Steps betwixt my love and me,” 
P Had Sir Edward followed the original, line 
or ‘ine, and been content to write simply 
how much be , 
; ch better in all ways would have been 
result? So again, in the verses which 
vlOW:— 
a Forth from the grim funereal shore 
wn Hell Queen sends her ghastly bands, 
Ls re er I turn—behind—before— 
— tn my path a spectre stands! 
“pte gayliest, youth assembles— 
p — the shades in horror clad: 
Amadst Hell's ghastly people trembles 
One @ ul for ever sad! 
op I see the steel « 


f murder gleam— 

: see the murderer's glowing eyes— 
wget, to left, one gory stream — 
ne ’ . . y- , 5 . 

may not tn97 te—my flight defies! 
a. bw turn my gaze—all-seeing, 
: mowing all, I dumbly stand— 
vue (ae tn } ; : 
In the wood my ghastly being 
om “ty ‘ar stranger's land! 
ar while the sad a 
Hark from 
A wild. 
De 


; unde murmur round, 
— T emple-porch, the cries! 
niuse Tltmult: Me ' , 
ad the se t imultuous sound !— 
, ‘ae Givine Pelides lies !— 
Nise “ : 
_ rd rears her snakes devouring 
'G4t departing i ; i 
And, eoms'g, ing god hath gone, 
Hangs black. the thunder lowering 
88 biack on Dion,” ” 


Grin 


The 


Such of our readers as have had_ the 
patience to wade through this melancholy | 
perversion of a fine poem will, we think, be 
tay to doubt whether Sir Edward is 
ikely to add to his reputation by the sorry 
jingle and faded expletives which are here 
substituted for the fervour and force, the 
just corse fue and perfect versification of 
the original. It has surprised us much that 
a man of his undoubted genius and fine | 
eritical taste. of which even this volume 
affords abundant evidence, should have so 
utterly failed to catch the spirit of a poem 
valculated to rouse the sympathies of an 
imaginative mind. ITs it that the vices of a 
meretriciously ornate style cling inseparably 
to his verse, even after he has begun to purge 
them from his prose? Or is it that he lacks 
patience for the labour which must combine 
with genius to produce a thorough transfu- 
sion of poetry from one language to another? 
Not improbably both causes exist; but whe- 
ther or not, it is, at least, certain that this 
is not a volume to which the mere English 
reader can be sent to learn wherein lie the 
strength and glory of Schiller’s lyrical genius. 
We might take up any one of the great 
ballads, and point out defects at every turn- 
ing as glaring as those we have already cited. 
In many instances, too, a misapprehension, 
not of the spirit merely, but even of the 
obvious sense of the original, takes the reader 
by surprise. For example, in ‘The Song of 
the Bell,’ Schiller writes: — 
** Wohl! nun kann der Guss beginnen; 

Schén gezacket ist der Bruch!” 
Literally, “Good! now we may -begin to 
east! The fracture is nicely jagged ;”” mean- 
ing, that the fracture of the piece of the 
metal taken from the furnace shows that 
it is thoroughly fused. But what says Sir 
Edward ¥— 

‘© Now the casting may begin; 

See the breach indented there !”” 
What breach may be meant here it were 
hard to conjecture, but the boy who, after 
three months’ schooling in German, should 
hazard such a rendering, would no doubt 
have it stamped on his remembrance by the 
practical ‘indenting’ of ‘a breech,’ to which 
more minute allusion may be spared. Again, 
in the fine description of the fire in the same 
poem, Schiller adds a new feature by intro- 
ducing the cattle moaning under the crackling 
rafters of the homestead:— 


‘¢ Thiere wimmern 
Unter Triimmern.”’ 


But this is too plain speaking for his trans- 
lator, who expatiates in the following mys- 
tical couplet :— 

** And the beast (the black ruin yet smouldering under) 
Yells the howls of its pain, and its ghastly wonder.” 
Now, whether the black ruin be presumed 
to be smouldering under the beast, or the 
beast to be smouldering under the black 
ruin, the absurdity is equally inevitable ; 








the collocation of adjective and substantive 
seems to be as legitimate as to talk of a ‘ pale 


‘never do in less. 


: ’ »» ? 
and as for the animal’s “ghastly wonder, 


Sir Edward, however, with his thoughts 
full, apparently, of the hot springs of Ems 
and Wiesbaden, thus disposes of his glass:— 

* Drain quick—no restoring 
When cool can it bring ; 
The wave has its virtue 
Drunk hot from the spring!” 

The pretty little ballad of ‘The Youth by 
the Brook’ concludes, in Sir Edward's ver- 
sion, with a stanza that might trouble Schil- 
ler’s ghost—thus :— 

** Come forth, fair friend, come forth delom, 

And leave thy lofty hall; 

The fairest flowers the spring can know 
In thy dear lap shall fall! 

Clear glides the leoak in silver roll'd, 
Sweet carols fill the air; 

The meanest hut hath space to hold 
A happy loving pair.” 

We have given to this book a consideration, 
for the author’s sake, which we should never 
have given for its own. Here and there, par- 
ticularly in the philosophical poems, some 
passages rendered with considerable felicity 
occur, ind much pleasing criticism is scattered 
throughout the volume. But as a whole the 
translations do no justice tothe original. ‘There 
is neither aflinity in genius, nor that sympa- 
thetic apprehension, on which the power to 
make an adequate translation must be based ; 
and Sir Edward has, moreover, it seems to 
us, made a false start, by attributing too little 
value to the form in which Schiller’s concep- 
tions have been moulded. Yet has thisvolume 
been extolled in high quarters as “ the work 
of one poet who has perfectly seized the 
meaning of another poet,” and as ‘ perhaps 
the best translation of a foreign poet which 
exists in our language.” Where such false 
panegyrics abound, which may give to the 
work a weight its own merits never could 
have given, our duty compels us to protest 
against them in the name of all who love and 
reverence the great name of Schiller. If he 
is to be known to English readers only through 
a medium so perverted, better far that he 
shoutd remain to them for ever the mere 
magni nominis umbra, 

Of Mr. Bowring’s powers as a translator 
we shall be glad to speak when he does him- 
self justice. He has furnished the severest 
condemnation in his own preface, when he 
says that— 

“Very nearly the whole of the translations, 
comprising upwards of 10,000 verses, were made in 
the course of a few months, in hours snatched 
away from more engrossing pursuits, and the 
translator has found himself unable to devote that 
time to correct and amend his original crude efforts 
that he could have wished.” 


That Mr. Bowring has the power to pro- 
duce a valuable translation is shown by what 
he has done; but what Schiller took years to 
elaborate, his translator, however gifted, will 
Has Mr. Bowring forgot 
his author’s aphorism? 

** Von der Stirne heiss 
Rinnen muss der Schweiss, 
Soll das Werk den Meister loben?” 

One hundred verses thoroughly rendered, 
are a more worthy ambition than ten thou- 





smell,’ or an ‘ ecstatic aerolite.’ 


Song’ a still more amusing mistranslation 
occurs. After describing the mixing of the 
elements of that agreeable compound, the 





poet concludes most judiciously by a recom- 


| fragrance—thus:— 
* Quick, ere it chilleth, 
Let it be quaff'd, 
Only while glowing 
There’s life in the draught.” 


In the last verse of the famous ‘ Punch | 


mendation to drink it off in its first steaming 


sand,—all crude. 

Mr. Bowring has preserved much more of 
| the spirit of Schiller than Sir Edward Bulwer. 
| He has in all cases adhered more rigidly to 
| the text, and more conscientiously imitated 
'the form of the original. Ten years hence 
let him give us the results of his labours of 
| revision, and we augur a better issue to them 

than to Sir Edward's. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The Men of the Time in 1852; or, Sketches of 


Living Notables. Bogue. 


“Tue following pages,” says the preface to | hicl = 
this little work, ‘“‘ are offered to the public in | others which may be 


the full belief that they may fill a place 
hitherto unoccupied amongst annual publica- 
tions.” In one respect the belief is not mis- 
placed. We know of no annual publication 
which deliberately professes to do one thing, 
and as deliberately performs another. This 
volume undoubtedly achieves that not very 
meritorious feat, and at once secures an un- 
enviable position of its own. 

‘We have peerages,” continues the preface, ‘‘ to 
tell us about the aristocracy of birth, but none 
devoted to the aristocracy of talent. * * * 
The courtier, the placeman, the soldier, the sailor, 
the priest, the physician, have each their special 
muster-roll, for ostentation or for reference. 
Hitherto, one thing might be looked for in vain— 
a book giving in a compact form, and arranged for 
reference as well as general reading, a sketch of 


oie 





or to utter one syllable of 
disrespect against the names which we have 
above quoted at random. There are many 
put trea res 
in the same category. His serene and eccen- 
tric Highness the ‘Duke of Brunswick, Mr. 
G. A. A’Beckett, Sir Anthony Rothschild, 
and fifty others, are, no doubt, highly respec- 
table gentlemen; but we are certain there is 


of depreciation, 


not one of them who will not be as much 


astonished as ourselves to find that they are | 


“the people who take the lead in doing the | that if a man belongs to the ‘set’ to wh: 


work of the world, in literature, in politics, 
in art, and in science!” 


undoubtedly, to his praise and credit. 4 
better companion or a heartier soul does not 
live. He smokes the very best cigars, appre- 


ciates a Stock Exchange joke, and attends as | 
| but literary men can no more combine » 


What | 


little as he can to the business which his elder 
brother, the Baron, mainly conducts. 


As for good Sir | 


Anthony, all that we have heard of him is, | ment, whilst another opposed to the set ny 





the clerks in New Court will think when they | 


' z U and certainly unknown 


i j e * i . { | R .- ale? He bg ny * , . 
walks of life tread in advance of the m —_T., - of the world for some 


lead the way—and by their example, their labours, 
their writings, and their speeches, become the 
leaders of the opinions, and the pioneers of the 
action, of the age we live in. * * * In the 
book now before the reader, an attempt is made to 
bring together in one muster-roll the people who 
take the lead in duing the work of the world, in 
literature, in politics, in art, in science—who are 
influential in their generation, either in thought or 
action.” 

There is a page or two more of preface to 
the same purpose, written in the same magnilo- 
quent style, and holding forth the same high- 
sounding promise. When we turn from the 
preface to the volume itself, we find absolutely 
not one of the pompous conditions fulfilled. — 

In the first place, the aristocracy of birth 
fares much better in the book than the aris- 


tocracy of talent; for whereas some of the 


first names of the country in connexion with 
talent are without the slightest record, many 
names honourable only on account of birth 


are favoured with long paragraphs of descrip. | 


tion. In the second place, gentlemen who 
are no more ‘men of the time’ than the 
fiddlers in the orchestra of a penny theatre 
can be said to influence the musical taste of 
europe, are introduced to us with a cere- 
mony and flourish wholly unnecessary, as 
they will be quite unappreciated; and in the 
third place, some of those who do really 
“tread in advance of the multitude, and 
lead the way by their example and their 
writings,” appear utterly unknown to, for 
they are not so much as mentioned by, the 
author, who has undertaken to accom lish 
for our edification what no meaner eee has 
dared to attempt before him. 

When we tell the reader that the names of 
Owen, Hallam, Liebig, Whewell, Airy, De la 
Beche, Stephenson, Brunel, and Mill—not to 
mention a score of others that occur to us at 
the moment—are wholly ignored in this am- 
bitious volume, which assumes so much and 
achieves so little, whilst long notices are given 
of such ‘leaders of opinion’ and ‘ pioneers of 
action’ as Messrs. Mark Lemon, John Timbs. 
Angus Reach, and Shirley Brooks, we are 
quite certain that we need not add another 
syllable to convince him that our author has 
not prepared himself for his task, either by 
study, observation, or that necessary inquiry 
w hich would, in some measure, have repaired 
the want of personal knowledge, and of fami- 
harity with the existing state of literature and 
science. 


Far be it from us to speak in a tone | 












time past in literatufe and science, we will not 
venture to imagine. Mr. A’Beckett is a very 
good magistrate as magistrates go, and has 
written some comic papers in ‘ Punch;’ but 
surely he is not to be ealled ** emphatically 
the man of his time” whilst Professor Owen, 
as far as the book before us ean do it, is 
thrown out of time altogether. The editor 


, of the ‘Morning Advertiser’ shall not lose 


one leaf of his laurels or his vine, if we can 


be emphatically called the hear that their jolly principal has been, un- | 


keep them all on his brow; but if he is worthy | 


of a wreath, surely Hallam should not be 
without his own appropriate garland. 

The mistake has been, not in the projection 
of such a work as the one before us, but in 
entrusting it to hands manifestly not compe- 
tent to the labour. The compiler too evi- 
dently inclines to regard our facetious contem- 


porary ‘Punch’ as the great standard work | 


of the time; the writers of that periodical 
as the shining lights; the admirers of those 
scribes as the most discriminating if not the 
only readers. He evidently belongs to a 
clique, and, like most members of a coterie, 
exaggerates the importance of everything 
within his own narrow circle, whilst he is 
utteriy ignorant of the magnificence and ex- 
tent of the world without. The public will 
arrive at the very opposite conclusions to those 
which the writer of this book has reached by 
avery fatal process. He has gazed at his little 
world from the glass of his own snug parlour, 
but the medium is a magnifier, which is fit 
only for the holes of a puppet-show. We tell 
the a of the * Men of the Time,’ in all 
cant 

he proclaims it to be, he must, in his next 
edition, dismiss from its pages a score or two 
of names which have earned no right to be 
there, and introduce others which it is a scan- 
dal to omit from such a record. 

WW hilst upon this topic it may be worth 
whue to dwell for a moment upon a calamity 
that has fastened upon literature of late years, 
and of which the present volume is an un- 
doubted symptom. The ‘republic’ of letters 
threatens, under the visitation of which we 
speak, to become in a very little time as close 


and as rotten a borough as the ‘ Republic’ of | 


I rance under its present rule. Louis Napo- 
icon 18 not the only autocrat around whom 
oes Wbtl cndh mbucnittireins ’ 

some half-dozen adventurers have crawled in 
order to sustain their own importance br vj 

ai “ating his nila Tl t I 2 % . Oy vin- 
adicating his rule. © eliect Of the unscru- 


pulous devotion is as palpable in the world of 


our, that if he would make his book what | 





| woman has a peculiar right to have 


: =F 
literature as in the political state of Fr,,. 
The most deserving men are thrysy ». 
obscurity, and the poorest pretenders jn. 
tinently assume their place; the standg; 
excellence is immeasurably lowered, and py! 
opinion is misguided, trifled with, and». 
raged. We cannot too strongly proves 
against a system which is so much caleuly. 
to degrade literature, to keep down me: 
and to foster unlawful pretension. No », 
acquainted with literary dealings will de 


~ 


vagaries he pleases, without fear of pun’ 


we allude, he may perform what lites 


do yeoman’s service to the good cause with: 
hope of reward. We are quite aware th 
union is strength, and that combinations, 
valuable principle in social arrangemens 


the manner stated, with safety to the on 
monwealth to which they belong, than wor 
ing engineers can usefully conspire agan: 
the interests of all labourers independent : 
their ‘society.’ The ‘scratch me and | 
scratch you’ principle, is not the most dg 
fied motive which the censors and teacher 
the time have it in their power to adopt; tr 
had it not been largely adopted by the chs 
who have taken upon themselves to usurpts 
authority of legitimate rulers, we should ce. 
tainly never have been presented witht 
volume which dares to reckon amongst & 
most renowned spirits and leaders of thew 
the mere hangers-on of literature, and & 
least significant of day-labourers. . 
It is aremarkable fact, that the men™ 
in one point of view, and to all intents 
purposes, are “the leaders of the opi 
and the pioneers of the action, of the age’ 
live in,” can never be honoured with especs 
reference in a political or literary Jexe* 
for the very simple but potent reason, © 
although their influence is probably & 
bounded, and not to be measured in tem 
their identity is pever to be fixed. The n# 
who wrote, in ‘The Times’ newspaper 0% 
4th of February, the political article 
so nobly vindicated the mission and the ch 
racter of the public press, (that had been# 
sailed in parliament the night betore.) ® 
struck at the hearts of millions who have 
homage to the intellect that gave spontane® 
utterance to the fervid outburst, and ¥- 
have involuntarily shaped their thoughts © 
convictions in accordance with his log! 
direction. Where shall Mr. Bogues @ 
look for the personal history, name, and abe 
of such aone? And he is only one of ms! 
Such real ‘leaders of opinion” are heard ™ 
not seen, recognised but not known, follow 
but not tracked. This book searches & 
out in vain; but because it has not s™" 
find the sterling coin, it must not attemp' 
deceive the public with spurious meta 
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Roughing it in the Bush; or, Life™ - 
By Susanna Moodie. 2 vols. mre 
Ir there be one of life’s affairs 2". 
her ¥ | 


< the 
considered and her veto respected, #™". | 


. : @ i ° task 
| of emigration. For, in the arduous an 
establishing a new home in a halts 


1 to alles 
r the @ 
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, the crav> 
loved nae" 
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country, let man do what he wil 
| on her fall the burthen and heat 0 
Hers are the menial toils, the freque? 
ties, the lingering home-sickness 
after dear friends’ faces and a be 
land. Hers, too, the self-impose 
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unselfish effort to hide regret under cheerful | 
smiles, when the weary brother or husband | 
returns at evening from toil in field and 
forest. Blessed and beautiful are the smiles 
of the sad-hearted, worn to wile away another's 
cares! ‘ 

Love in a cottage has long been jecred at, 
and depicted as flying out of the window. It 
seems miraculous to behold the capricious 
little deity steadfastly braving, for many a 
long vear, the chilly atmosphere of a log-hut 
in an American forest. In the year 1832, 
Mrs. Moodie (here better remembered as 
Miss Susanna Strickland, sister of the well- 
known historian of the English and Scottish | 
Queens) accompanied her husband, a half- | 

av subaltern, to the backwoods of Canada. | 
Many were her misgivings, and they did not 
prove unfounded. Long and cruel was the | 
probation she underwent, before finding com- 
parative comfort and prosperity in the rugged 
land where at first she found so much to em- 
bitter her existence. Nobly did she bear up 
under countless difficulties and sufferings, 
supported by an energy rare in woman, and 
by her devoted attachment to the husband of | 
her choice. For some years her troubles 
were not oecasional, but continual and in- 
ereasing. Her first installation in a forest 
home could hardly have been more dis- | 
couraging and melancholy than it was:— 

“The place we first occupied was purchased of 
Mr. C——, a merchant, who took it in payment of 
sundry large debts, which the owner, a New | 
England loyalist, had been unable to settle. Old | 
Joe H , the present occupant, had promised to | 
quit it with his family at the commencement of | 
sleighing; and as the bargain was concluded in | 
he month of September, and we were anxious to 
ough for fall wheat, it was necessary to be upon 
he spot. No house was to be found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood save a small dilapidated log 
tenement, on an adjoining farm (which was searcely 
reclaimed from the bush), that had been some | 
months without an owner. The merchant assured | 
us that this could be made very comfortable until | 
oh time as it suited H—— to remove.” 


With singular want of caution, Mr. and 





t 
I 
t 


Mrs. Moodie neglected to visit this ‘log 
tenement’ before signing an agreement to 
rent it. On a rainy September day they | 
proceeded to take possession :— . ' 


- The carriage turned into a narrow, steep path, 
overhung with lofty woods, and after labouring up 
“* with considerable difficulty, and at the risk of 
breaking our necks, it brought us at length toa 
Tucky upland clearing, partially covered with a 
=p a growth of timber, and surrounded on all 
sides by the dark forest. 

“*T guess,’ quoth our Yankee driver, ‘that at 


> hott mm of thi 


this ‘ere swell, you'll find yourself to 





1 Innone § : 
id plunging into a short path cut through | 


wood, he pointed to a miserable hut, at the | 
ott m of a steep descent, and cracking his whip, | 
exciair ‘d, ‘It's a smart location that. I wish you | 
Bri ns ers may enjoy it.’ | 
yy oozed upon the place in perfect dismay, for | 
; y ae ee wae a shed called a house before. | 
Hust be mistaken; that is not a house, but | 
4 cattle-shed, or pig sty.’ | : 
ee man turned his knowing keen eye upon | 

: and smiled, half humorously, half maliciously, 


p en S ud, a ou were raised in the old country, I 
YE I Pg much to learn, and more perhaps 
f 4ii like to know, before the winter is over.’ oe 
he prophet of ! 
wint pe: 1 evil spoke truly. It was a | 
Vier oO Sint, 4 . s* . 
painful instruction for the ineX- 


ll 


rT ~ 
a SOUNg, Woman, and her not very 
5 ‘nt hnel ’ . ° . . i 
_ =. aoe and. We might fill columns 
i Hara ‘ . ? . . 
lisastere oa list of their vexations and 
* <stmongst the former. not the 


a <P tr m +1 . } es ae res 
eh: , ~* HO DOrTrowings propensities 


They had ‘located’ in | 


i 


Aol ¥ . i } 
~ & Lan r? » . 
* MLS 400UrS, 


'to borrow but to lend. 


| and 


| The refusal was 


| hunt. 


a bad neighbourhood, in the vicinity of a 


number of low Yankee squatters, “ignorant 


| as savages, without their courtesy and kind- 


ness.” These people walked unceremoniously 
at all hours into their wretched dwelling, to 
criticise their proceedings, make impertinent 
remarks, and to borrow—or rather to beg or 
steal, for what they borrowed they rarely 
returned. The most extraordinary loans 


were daily solicited or demanded; and Mrs. | 
Moodie, strange and timid in her new home, | 


and amongst these semi-barbarians — her 
husband, too, being much away at the farm 


> . . . | 
—for some time dared not refuse to acquiesce 
Is a | 
| it (though we afterwards found out that he had a 


in their impudent extortions. Here 
specimen of the style of these miscalled 
‘ borrowings.’ 


roof, a young Yankee ‘lady’ squeezed herself 


into the crowded room :— 


‘* Imagine a girl of seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, with sharp, knowing-looking features, a 


by borrowing. If you want anything, 
send and borrow from us.’” 

When the decanter was filled and delivered 
to this saucy mendicant, Mrs. Moodie ventured 
to petition for a little milk for her infant, but 
Impudence in purple langhed in her face, and 
named an exorbitant price at which she would 
sell it her, for cash on delivery. It seems 
incredible that, after this ingratitude, Mrs. 
Moodie continued her ‘lendings’ to the family 
of which her new acquaintance was a distin- 


why, just 


| . 
| guished ornament. 


On the first day of their | 
arrival, whilst they were yet toiling to exclude | 
wind and rain from the crazy hovel, which | 


' their baggage and goods filled nearly to the | Sigg : 
mats 5 y |! came home untit for use, just at the very time we 


| wanted to plough for fall wheat. 


forward impudent carriage, and a pert flippgpt | 


voice, standing upon one of the trunks, and str- 
veying all our proceedings in the most impertinent 
manner. The creature was dressed in a ragged, 
dirty, purple stuff gown, cut very low in the neck, 


| with an old red cotton handkerchief tied over her 


‘The very day our new plough came home, the 
father of this bright damsel, who went by the 
familiar name of Old Satan, came over to borrow 


good one of his own). The land had never been 
broken up, and was full of rocks and stumps, and 
he was anxious to save his own from injury; the 
consequence was, that the borrowed implement 


The same hap- 
pened to a spade and trowel, bought in order to 
plaster the house, Satan asked the loan of them 
for one hour, for the same purpose, and we never 
saw them again.” 


The other neighbours were no better. One 


| Yankee dame used to send over her son, a 
-hopeful youth, Philander by name, almost 


head; her uncombed, tangled locks falling over her | 


thin, inquisitive face in a state of perfect nature. 
Her legs and feet were bare, and in her coarse, 
dirty, red hands she swung to and fro an empty 
glass decanter.” 

The mission of this squalid nymph was not 
She “ guessed the 
strangers were fixin’ there,” and that they'd 


so she had brought one over. ‘ But mind— 
don’t break it,” said she; ‘’tis the only one 


worthy of a colonel of hussars. Although 
quite pleased by such disinterested kindness 
attention, Mrs. Moodie declined the 
decanter, on the double ground of having 
some of her own, and of not drinking whisky. 
unavailing. 


as firmly as if she meant to plant it there, 
and took herself off— The next morning 
cleared up the mystery of her perseverance. 
‘‘Have you done with that ’ere decanter | 
brought across yesterday ?” said the ‘cute 
damsel, presenting herself before Mrs. Moodie 
with her bare red knees peeping through her 
ragged petticoats, and with face and hands 
innocent of soap. The English lady returned 
the bottle, with the remark that she had 
never needed it. 

““*T guess you wont return it empty,’ quoth the 
obliging neighbour; ‘that would be mean, father 
He wants it filled with whisky.’” 


Bays. 
The heartv laugh which this solution of 
the riddle provoked from the inmates of the 


log-house offended the female Yankee, who 
tossed the decanter from hand to hand and 


glared savagely about her. But the ridicule 


| was insufficient to deter her from the whisky 


When assured there was none in the 
place, she demanded rum, and pointed toa 
keg, in which she said she smelt it. Her 
keen olfactories had not deceived her. The 
rum, she was told, was for the workmen:— 
‘€*T calculate,’ was the reply, ‘when you've been 
here a few months, you'll be too knowing to give 


rum to helps. But old-country folks are all fools, 
and that’s the reason they get so easily sucked in, 


and be so soon wound Cum, fill the bo 
i 


5 up. 
don't be stingy. 


an 


every morning, to borrow the bake-kettle, in 
which hot cakes were cooked for breakfast. 
One day, when Mrs. Moodie was later than 
usual in rising, she heard from her bedroom 
the kitchen latch lifted. It was Philander, 


/come for the kettle. 


this morning. 


/want a glass decanter to hold their whisky, | 


we have to hum, and father says it’s so mean | 
‘to drink out of green glass”’-—a sentiment 


The lady in | 
| ragged purple set down th» bottle on a trunk, 


1 (through the partition): ‘You can't have it 
We cannot get our breakfast with- 
out it.’ 

‘© Philander: ‘No more can the old woman to 
hum,’ and, snatching up the kettle, which had been 
left to warm on the hearth, he rushed out of the 
house, singing at the top of his voice 

* Hurrah for the Yankee boys !? 

‘When James (the servant) eame home for his 
break fast, I sent him across to demand the kettle, 
and the dame very coolly told him, that when she 
had done with it I might have it; but she defied 
him to take it out of her house with her bread 
a6.” 

Since the request of the drover who begged 
his comrade to lend hima bark of his dog, 
we have not heard of queerer loans than some 
of those solicited of Mrs. Moodie :— 


** Another American squatter was always sending 
over to borrow a small-tooth comb, which she called 
a vermin destroyer; and the same person 
asked the loan of a towel, as a friend had come 
from the States to visit her, and the only one she 
had, had been made into a best ‘pinny’ for the 
child; she likewise begged a sight in the looking- 
glass, as she wanted to try on a new cap, to see if 
it were fixed to her mind. This woman must have 
been a mirror of neatness when compared with her 
dirty neighbours. 

“One night 1 was roused up from my bed for 
the loan of a pair of ‘steelyards.’ For what pur- 
pose, think you, gentle reader? To weigh a new- 
born infant. ‘The process was performed by tying 
the poor squalling thing up in a small shawl, and 
suspending it to one of the hooks. The child was 
a fine boy, and weighed ten pounds, greatly to the 


once 


| delight of the Yankee father. 


In this country we all live , 


‘One of the drollest instances of borrowing I 
have ever heard of was told me by afriend. A 
maid-servant asked her mistress to go out on a 
particular afternoon, as she was going to have a 
party of her friends, and wanted the loan of the 
drawing room.” 

Traits such as these exhibit, more vividly 
than volumes of description, the sort of 
mgst whom poor Mrs. Moodie’s 
lot was cast. They had all the worst qualities 
of Yankee and Indian—the good ones of 


savages am 
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oat ‘¢<Tt must be in the room, Bell “a it a 

i i | it will be remembered, had agreed ell, 3 tet. 
Hog ny ee Boos nes winter set in, the house belong- Re ocaoved. here, or to live in the house, 
and malignit were their prominent charac- | ing to the farm which Mr. a tei “Glancing my eyes all round the place, I mia 
teristics. , ys patient and good tempered | chased. But even in civilized and lawyer-| 11.¢’ seemed to me a little cupboard, aves ie 


than Mrs. Moodie would, however, 

ve had little difficulty in getting rid of the 
troublesome and intrusive Saeeneee. They 
could not bear a sharp rebuke, and, more 
than once, a happy and pointed retort rid her, 
for weeks, or even for ever, of the pestilent 
resence of one or other of them. An English 
er, settled near at hand, to whom she 
mentioned her annoyances, laughed—as well 
he might—at her easy-going toleration. ‘“ Ask 
them sharply what they want,” he said, “ and, 
failing a satisfactory answer, bid them leave 
the house. Or—a better way still—buy some 


small article of them, and bid them bring the | 
change.” Mrs. Moodie tried the latter plan, | 


and with no slight success. 
‘* That very 
plate of butter for sale. 


worth. 


“**T have no change,’—giving her a dollar— | 


‘ but you can bring it me to-morrow.’ 

** Oh! blessed experiment! for the value of one- 
quarter dollar I got rid of this dishonest girl for 
ever. 


house again.” 


The strange names of some of the farmers 
and squatters in Mrs. Moodie’s neighbour- | 
hood exceed belief. Amongst the substantial | 
yeomen thereabouts were Solomon Sly, Rey- 


nard Fox, and Hiram Dolittle. Ammon and 
Ichabod were two hopeful Canadian youths, 
the former of whom—a child of tender years 
—was in the habit of hideously swearing at 


his father, and then scampering across the | 


meadow, and defying the pursuit of his pursy 
rogenitor. This is another family of which 
rs. Moodie gives amusing glimpses, in a 
style sufficiently masculine, but therefore all 
the better adapted to the subject :— 


“The conversation was interrupted by a queer- 


looking urchin of five years old, dressed in a long- | 


tailed coat and trowsers, popping his black shock 
head in at the door and calling out, 

“* Uncle Joe! You're wanted to hum.’ 

*** Is that your nephew!’ 

eee No! 
said uncle Joe, rising; ‘but they call me Uncle 
Joe. ‘Tis a «pry chap that—as cunning as a fox. 
I tell you what it is—he will make a smart man. 
Go home, Ammon, and tell your ma that I am 
coming.’ 

*** T won't,’ said the boy ; ‘you may go hum and 
tell her yourself. She has wanted wood cut this | 
hour, and you'll catch it!’ 

“* Away ran the dutiful son, but not before he 
had applied his forefinger significantly to the side 
of his nose, and, with a knowing wink, pointed in 
the direction of hum. Uncle Joe obeved the signal, 
drily remarking that he could not ‘leave the barn 
door without the old hen clucking him hack. At 
thie period we were still living in Old Satan's 
are and anxiously looking ont for the first 
show to put us in possession of the good substantial 
log dwelling pont Be by Uncle Setaind his family, 
which consisted of a brown brood of se 
and this highly-prized boy.” 

The names of the squatter ladies were of a 
far superior description to those to which 
their brothers answered. Looking down upon 
the Old Testament, their godfathers had re- 
sorted for suggestions to the Italian Opera, 
the heathen mythology, and the Minerva 
pon. She of the purple garment was called 

mily. This was quiet enough. But her 
assomates were Cinderellas, Minervas. and 
Almerias; and Amanda was the baptismal 

of one of Ammon’s sisters. 


ven girls 


% 





afternoon, Miss Satan brought me a | 
The price was three and | 
ninepence ; twice the sum, by-the-bye, that it was | 


Rather than pay me, she never entered the | 


I guess it’s my woman's eldest son,’ 


: 


ession is we wt be mas 

‘nts of the law, and in Canada the other 
ab: is thrown in. Old Joe’s mother, an 
abominable Yankee Hecate, grinned like a 
whole bag-full of monkeys when informed 
that her son was expected to dis-locate as 


soon as sleighing began. } 
** Joe,” a » th yg would take his own time. 


The house was not built which was to receive him ; 
and he was not the man to turn his back upona 
warm hearth to camp in the wilderness. It was 
neither the first snow nor the last frost that would 
turn Joe out of his comfortable home.” 
Mrs. Hecate spoke a true word. Frost 
came, sledges ran, thaw began—not an inch 
‘budged Joe. The sun gained power, a soft 
' south wind fanned the frozen earth, the show 
disappeared — still the reckless, dishonest 
scamp made no sign of removing, and replied 
with abuse to the remonstrances of those to 
| whom his dwelling belonged. In the States, 
and with a brother Yankee, his obstinacy 
might have led to revolver and rifle work. 
The English emigrants patiently waited, to 
their own great inconvenience. Joe reckoned 
he shouldn't move till his ‘ missus’ was con- 
fined—an interesting event which was ex- 
pected to come off in May. About the middle 
of that month the Joe family was increased 
_ by a sturdy boy, whereupon its chief declared 
his intention of turning out in a fortnight, if 
| all went well. Mrs. Moodie did not believe 
| him—he had lied so often before; but he was 
_ determined to take her in at last, as he had 
done at first, for this time he was as good as 
his word. On the last day of May they went, 
bag and baggage, and Mrs. Moodie sent over 
her Scotch maidservant and Irish serving 
'man to clear out the dwelling, which she 
_ justly expected would be in bad enough con- 
dition. But her expectations were far ex- 
ceeded by the reality. The malignity of these 
1% who from her had received nothing 
yut kindness and good offices, was degrading 
to human nature. Presently the Irishman 
returned, panting with indignation :— 
,  ‘**The house,’ he said, ‘ was more filthy than a 
pig-sty.’ But that was not the worst of it; Uncle 
Joe, before he went, had undermined the brick 


ridden England poss 





| chimney, and let all the water into the house. ‘Oh! 


but if he comes here agin,’ he continued, grinding 
his teeth and doubling his fist, ‘I°ll thrash him for 
it. And thin, Ma’arm, he has girdled round all 
the best graft apple-trees, the murtherin’ owld 
villain, as if it would spile his digestion our ating 
them.’ 

“‘ John and Bell scrubbed at the house all day, 
and in the evening they carried over the furniture, 
and I went to inspect our newdwelling. It looked 
beautifully clean and neat. Bell had whitewashed 
all the black, smoky walls and boarded ceilings, 


and scrubbed the dirty window-frames, and polished | 


the ks pyr panes of glass, until they actually 
admitted a glimpse of the clear air and the blue 
sky. Snow-white fringed curtains, and a bed with 
furniture to correspond, a carpeted floor, and a 
large pot of green boughs on the hearthstone, gave 
an air of comfort and cleanliness to a room which, 
only a few hours before, had been a loathsome den 
of filth and impurity. This change would have 
been very gratifying, had not a strong, disagreeable 
odour almost deprived me of my breath as I entered 
the room. It was unlike anything I had ever smelt 
before, and turned me so sick and faint, that I had 
to cling to the door-post for support, 

“** Where does this dreadful smell come from?’ 

“*The guidness knows, ma'am: John and I 
have searched the house from the loft to the cellar 
but we canna find out the cause of thae stink.’ 





mantel-shelf, and I told John to see if I was right, 
The lad mounted upon a chair, and pulled opens 
small door, but almost fell to the ground with the 
dreadful stench which seemed to rush from th 
closet. 

««¢What is it, John?’ I cried from the open 
door. 

«© «A skunk! ma‘arm, a skunk! Shure, I thought 
the devil had scorched his tail, and left the grizzled 
hair behind him. What a strong perfume it has!’ 
he continued, holding up the beautiful but odious 
little creature by the tail. 

“ «By dad! I know all about it now. I say 
Ned Layton, only two days ago, crossing the field 
with Uncle Joe, with his gun on his shoulder, and 
this wee bit baste in his hand. They were both 
laughing like sixty. ‘Well, if this does not stink 
the Scotchman out of the house,’ said Joe, ‘T'l] 
be content to be tarred and feathered ;’ and thin 
they both laughed until they stopped to draw 
breath.’ 

“T could hardly help laughing myself; but I 
begged Monaghan to convey the horrid creature 
away, and putting some salt and sulphur into a tin 
plate, and setting fire to it, I placed it on the floor 
in the middle of the room, and closed all the doors 
for an hour, which greatly assisted in purifying 
the house from the skunkification. Bell then 
washed out the closet with strong ley, and ina 
short time no vestige remained of the malicious 
trick Uncle Joe had played off upon us.” 


The smell of skunk and Yankee eradicated, 
there still was much to be done before the 
house could be deemed habitable. It swarmed 
with mice, which all the night long performed 
fantastical dances over the faces and pillows 
of the new comers. The old logs which com- 
posed the walls of the dwelling were alive 
with bugs and large black ants, and the fleas 
upon the floor were as thick as sand-grains 
in the desert. With the warm weather, then 
just setting in, came legions of mosquitoes, 
that rose in clouds from the numerous little 
streams intersecting the valley. But in spite 
of all these discomforts, summer was felt t0 
be a blessing, and ‘ roughing it’ in the woods 
was far less painful than in the season of 
snow, and frost, and storm. 


“The banks of the little streams abounded with 
wild strawberries, which, although small, were 
a delicious flavour. Thither Bell and I, and th 
baby, daily repaired to gather the bright red ber: 
ries of nature’s own providing. Katie, young * 
she was, was very expert at helping herself, 
we used to seat her in the middle of a fine 
whilst we gathered farther on. Hearing het talk 
ing very lovingly to something in the grass, W 
she tried to clutch between her white hands, 
ing it ‘pitty, pitty,’ I ran to the spot, and fo 
| it was a large garter-snake that she was so affee- 
| tionately courting to her embrace. Not then awa® 

that this formidable looking reptile was perf ‘ 
| harmless, I snatched the child up in my arms, 
ran with her home, never stopping until 
the house and saw her safely seated in her crae® 


Sixteen years elapsed after the departure of 
| Joe and his brood from her neighbourhoe 
before Mrs. Moodie heard anything of their 
fate. A winter or two ago, tidings 0 
_Teached her through one who had lived new 
_them. Hecate, almost a centenarian, on 
| pied a corner of her son’s barn. She 0 
| not dwell in harmony under the same roof wi 

| her daughter-in-law. The lady in purple 

| her sisters were married and scattered abro 

| Joe himself, who could neither read nor write, 
| had turned itinerant preacher. No& 
was given of the hopeful Ammon. 
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's work, unaffectedly and na- 


3 ittle il 

ly written, though a little coarse, wi 
peony ladies, please men, and even amuse 
hildren. On our readers account we regret 
pe ke further extracts from 


inability to ma 
iis amusing pages. The book is one of great 
orginality and interest. 


Mrs. Moodie 





NOTICES. 

The French in England ; being the Story of the 
Emperor Napoleon's Projected Invasion. Bradbury 
and Evans. 

Ayipst the rumours and fears of a new French 

‘nvasion, the story of the great project of Napoleon 

in the beginning of the century will be read with 

interest. The account of that design is here given 
with historical accuracy and in a spirited style. 

The hostile preparations at Boulogne, and on the 

French coast, the measures for the defence of 

England by sea and land, the state of the British 

army and navy, the militia and volunteers, the 

political movements and popular feelings, the plans 
of Napoleon and his counsellors, the attempted 
insurrection in Ireland—these, and all the other 
events of that stirring crisis, are here briefly but 
vividly described. The general tendency of the 
narrative, so far as it bears on present times, is 
abundantly re-assuring. England was never more 
assailable than in 1803. The monarch was not 
popular, the ministry distrusted and incapable. 
The land forces were few and inefficient. In the 
naval department there were abuses, compared 
with which existing mismanagement appears the 
perfection of wisdom. The finances of the country 
were in disorder; serious discontent prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts; Ireland was ripe for 
rebellion. The combination of fortunate circum- 
stances for the invaders was as extraordinary as 
of unfortunate circumstances for this country. By 
a single will all the resources of France were 
wielded. The nation vied with the army in enthu- 
siastic approval of the design. Half of Europe lay 
at the feet of the conqueror. Every preparation 
was completed for the descent. “If,” says the 
writer, “‘ Napoleon could not, under a set of cir- 
cumstances without parallel in history, is it likely 
that his nephew can or will attempt it? Where 
are the fleets!’ Has the new Napoleon the ports 
of Holland, Italy, and Spain at his command? 

Has he a united kingdom at his back? Can he 

levy the means of paying the costs of such a 

gigantic expedition on half Europe?” The conclu- 

sion is, in the words of Napoleon’s final verdict on 

the scheme, ‘Unless I am master at sea, such a 

project is impracticable. It would be madness.” 

But let it ever be understood that now, as then, 

adequate preparations are to be made for defence 

both by sea aad land. Steam, it is true, is a new 
power, but it is one added to both sides, and avail- 
able for defence as well as for attack. The steam 
navy of Great Britain, including not only the regu- 
lar fleet, but the mercantile marine, which can be 
brought to bear in case of war, is of overwhelming 
ie Bie gua with that of France, or all Europe 
nv - - r e poe pe the resources, and the 

i fori oY be far above what they were in 

iiheden Sa ittle need be feared if the public 

a a6 Gieplay a tithe of the wisdom, energy, 

.. Patriotism by which the project of the great 

*apoleon was baffled. 

The Heir of Ardennan ; a Story of Domestic Life 
in Scotland. By the Author of ‘Anne Dysart.’ 
oven Colburn and Co. 

STORY of Scottish domestic life is not a theme 

on which in these later times we to e 

much that is original or strikin i Bas h, sy 

read for pleasure more tha ms ee 

whose pleasure in se n - ement, or rather, 
and peaceful scenc, ang yh rawn forth by quiet 

Gents and unnatural ct : ae . ys by startling — 

of Ardennan’ 2 . meets, will find The Heir 

knowledow vp on agrees le book. Very thorough 
and wey « of Scottish life the authoress possesse 

_. Very good powers of descripti Wi og 
a8 well as London otk ription. With India, 
of near sympathy” ry! Scotch families have ties 
introduced ; ;7 “nc in some of the characters 
the writer appears to draw 


into the tale 





from full acquaintance with such relationships. To 
the scenes of Ardennan castle, and the rougher 
episodes of Lochcarroch and Achquaigh, some 
variety is imparted by these English and Indian 
allusions. Any outline of the story we do not 
attempt to give, but commend it as one of varied 
incident and well-sustained interest, told in pleasing 
style, and wholesome in its moral tendency. 
Polonius; a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances. Pickering. 

THis is one of the least commonplace commonplace- 
books we have met with. There are, it is true, more 
‘modern instances’ than ‘wise saws,’ and the book 
is to be praised more for the variety than the value 
of its contents. Many and long are the extracts 
from Carlyle and Newman and Coleridge, who, 
though great in their way, are very small men by 
the side of Bacon and Milton and Johnson. But 
as the works of these last are in every library, 
there is less need for selecting passages from them. 
For the labour of searching out, and collecting the 
wisdom of more recent writers, there is more room 
for gratitude to a compiler. In this work, upon 
more than a hundred subjects, and from almost as 
many authors, are striking passages, selected and 
arranged under orderly and convenient headings. 
A good index makes reference easy, and the typo- 
graphy is that of a book for ornament as well as 
for use. We wish the preface had been longer, 
which can be said of very few prefaces. The 
author writes in an amusing and off-hand, yet 
shrewd and learned way. Books of aphorisms and 
apophthegms are proverbially dull, and even wis- 
dom and wit become wearisome when unrelieved 
by matter which keeps the mind less on the stretch, 
But where the quotations and allusions are strung 
together by a running gossip, asin this preface, the 
reader is delighted and edified without the feeling 
of tedium. Thus the first twelve pages please 
more, and are as profitable as any twelve in the 
book. But the volume is of higher aim than the 
satisfaction of the passing reader, and will be valued 
as a book of varied instruction and of useful 
reference. 

The Solar System; or the Sun, Moon, and Planets. 

By J. R. Hind. Orr and Co, 

Mr. Hrnp is the discoverer of no less than four 
planets—Iris, Flora, Victoria, and Irene—the first 
instance on record of the detection by the same 
observer of so many planetary spheres. Modestly 
does he tell the story of his discoveries, and most 
exactly does he describe the discovery of the 
other eight, making twelve, ultra-zodiacal planets 
which have their orbits in the vast space between 
Mars and Jupiter. Within the narrow limits of 
138 pages, Mr. Hind has comprehended a larger 
amount of information on the interesting subject of 
the sun, moon, and planets, than is to be found in 
many books of authority spread out into ponderous 
volumes. To all who desire to possess easily the 
best, the most recent information on the solar 
system, the new ring of Saturn, the new planet 
Neptune, and those twelve remarkable orbs which 
revolve between Mars and Jupiter, together with 
the other important discoveries of modern astrono- 
mers, we strongly recommend this little work. In 
conclusion, let us urge the indefatigable astronomer 
of Mr. Bishop’s observatory in the Regent’s Park 
to the fulfilment of his promise, that “ if life and 
health be spared me, I hope to carry out the same 
plan to cometary and meteoric astronomy, anc. also 
to the stars and nebula.” Long may Mr. J. 
Russell Hind continue an observer of the heavens, 


tell us of the mysteries of that vast star-spangled 

space. 

Homer's lliad, with English Notes and Grammatical 
References. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
Rivingtons. 

Ecloge Aristophanice. Part I. Selections from 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, with English Notes. 
By T. K. Arnold. 

Latin vid English; the second part of Spelling 
turned Etymology. By T. K. Arnold. 

WirH learning and assiduity qualifying him for 

higher classical authorship, Mr. Arnold contines 

himself to the work of compiling and editing, and 











otherwise preparing manuals for scholastic use. 
The profits are certainly more satisfactory than the 
praises of good scholarship, and by those who esti- 
mate the real value of any earthly reputation, the 
honour of learning is chiefly desired as a step to 
its emoluments. Greater men than Mr. Arnold 
in this way prefer solid utility to vain ambition. 
Of the school classics now before us, the last named, 
‘Latin vi@ English,’ is a continuation of a little 
work first published some years back, entitled, 
‘Spelling turned Etymology,’ an aid to the train- 
ing of pupils in the meaning of words, which often 
is itself a meaning of things. As in that, so in the 
present volume, simple and plain exercises are 
given as to the derivation and use of words, and 
in great detail the vocabulary of the Latin lan- 
guage, as preserved in our own, is explained, 

The ‘Selections from the Clouds of Aristophanes’ 
are mainly edited from the American copy of Pro- 
fessor Felton of Cambridge University, U.S., 
‘‘whose notes are of that pleasant, chatty kind, 
which boys are sure to like.” Mr. Arnold’s work 
has chiefly been that of expurgation, and while, in 
a prefatory note, he assents to Professor Felton's 
arguments for an unexpurgated Aristophanes, so 
far as the scholar is concerned, he rightly thinks it 
better to keep from the young the corrupt and 
corrupting passages with which the Athenian 
dramatist abounds. The preface, as well as the 
notes, is by Mr. Felton, and we are glad to have 
so agreeable a writer introduced to English school 
literature. 

In the edition of Homer, the notes, with the 
exception of those on the first four books, are from 
Dr. Dibner, the editor of the Paris edition of 
‘Stephen's Thesaurus.’ These notes have been 
translated from the German by the Rev. Mr. 
Webster. Mr. Arnold’s share in the new part of 
the book is therefore limited, the notes on the first 
four books only being his, and these abridged from 
a recently published edition of these books. In 
the appendix some useful and valuable matter is 
given, chiefly from Buttman, on peculiar Homeric 
words, or peculiarities in their uses. Whether for 
private study or school use, Mr. Arnold's is an 
excellent edition of the ‘ Iliad.’ 

Histoire de la Convention Nationale. By M. de 
Barante. Paris: Langlois et Leclereq. 
From the immense number of soi-disant historians 
in France, it is evident that there is nothing our 
neighbours envy more than the fame of a Livy or 
a Tacitus; and yet there is nothing in which they 
succeed less than in history. To this day they 
have not a really good history of their own country, 
though a very legion of writers and compilers have 
tried their hands at it. They, however, excel in 
histories of particular reigns, or periods, or events, 
which do not require any vast research, or extra- 
ordinary industry, nor any very enlarged philo- 
sophical view. Without any disparagement of 
Voltaire’s brilliant account of the times of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., and other very remarkable 
standard works, we may say that nowhere has this 
peculiar excellence been more strikingly exemplified 
than in the innumerable histories of the great 
Revolution of 1789, or of the different epochs into 
which it is divided. And of these histories there 
are, we think, few that deserve to be rated higher 
than the present one of M. de Barante. It is 
written with the calm gravity which becomes the 
historian, and with more impartiality than is to be 
generally found in Frenchmen, And, taken alto- 


| gether, it will be consulted with much attention 


and long may he who records so well, continue to | by the future Gibbon, Hume, or Macaulay, to 


whom the task of writing the history of the Revolu- 
tion shall fall. 

Our Navigation and Mercantile Marine Laws. By 

W.S. Lindsay. Longman and Co, 

Wri a view to revision and consolidation, the pre- 
sent mercantile and navigation laws of England are 
here considered. It appears that we have at pre- 
sent eleven separate Acts of Parliament in full force 
for regulating Navigation, and in the whole code 
there is such a mystification that to understand 
any portion of it is hopeless. ‘‘ Law here,” says 
Mr. Lindsay, “ instead of being a rule for our 
guidance, is something which it is meant that no- 
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body should comprehend. The last of the eleven 
or 4 ‘to amend and improve,’ is the most jumbled 
mass of the whole. Clause tumbling over —- 
re-snacting partially, and again totally and partially 
Aye oe the. characteristic features of the 
; and while the act of 12 and 13 Vict. c. 29, 
remains in our statute-book, it is good for nothi 
except it be to perplex and confuse.” With 
a state of our existing laws there is ample room 
for amendment, and some of the suggestions thrown 
out by Mr. Lindsay are worthy of consideration. 
He is a man practically versed in the subject, and 
his name is already well known from his frequent 
letters in the daily journals oa the Navigation Laws. 
Whatever opinion may be held on some points open 
to discussion, the present volume is valuable from 
the amount of documentary and statistical 
matter it contains, and the clear and copious details 
given of our principal maritime institutions. In 
the last chapter, the ‘ Hints to Ship-owners, regard- 
ing their Duties in relation to Seamen,’ show the 
author to be a generous and humane, as well as an 
intelligent and practical man. 


on 






SUMMARY. 


Or the Human Hand, and other Poems, by the Rev. 
C, F. Watkins, a second edition is published, with 
additions. The former edition was published many 
years ago in a provincial town, an under various 
disadvantages. The present volume has all the 
advantages which the additional labours of the 
author, and the best style of London publishing, can 
secure for it. Among the new pieces are poems 
on the death of Lord George Bentinck and of the 
Marquis of Northampton. In both of these the 


sentiments are very much better than the poetry. | 


We turned with curiosity to the concluding poem, 
with the promising title, ‘In Annum Decedentem, 
1851 ;’ but instead of any themes worthy of the 
time, we find — 
“ Eventful year! I pass thy public woes 
And public joys; and here alone disclose 


The mournful changes wrought in thee around, 
Within the precincts of this narrow bound.” 


And then follows a list of deaths in the country- | 


side where the author lives—Mrs. J. and Lady D. 
and G. B., Esq., &c., with very commonplace re- 
flections on their characters and departure. A 
book of this private interest, and published by 
subscription, should not have ental subiie criti- 
ciam, and the second edition had better have ap- 
peared in the same quiet way as the first. 

From ‘ Fraser's Magazine’ a series of Sketches of 
American Sogiety, the Upper Ten Thousand, by a 
New Yorker, are collected and reprinted in a neat 
volume, Fram these papers much amusement and 


information have already been derived, and many | 
new readers will now enjoy the light and graphic | 


sketches of the New Vedber. 
The Medico-Statiatical Almanac and London 
Pharmacopeia for 1852 contains a variety of matter 


useful to the profession. Lists of London and pro- 


vineial medical schools, societies, asylums, hospi-_ 


tals, and dispensaries, are given, with other statis- 
tical information. To the Pharmacopaia of the 
London College of Physicians some netes are 
appended, and the act of last session regulating 
the sale of arsenic. 

Of miscellaneous publications on our table, little 
more than the titles must suffice of the follow- 
ing :—The Child's German Book, by A. H.N., an 
elementary lesson book, plain and very well 
x In Letters to my Young Men Friends, by 

, P. Rowsell, sketches of character are given, not 
with great originality, but with much humour and 
oe One of the most generally popular of 

ichardson's rural handbooks is that on Horses, 
their Varieties, Breeding, and Management, by M. 
M. Milburn, Mr. J. , whose name is 
familiar to us from his ne f communications 
on the same subject, publishes a little treatise on 
the Sugar and Sugar-making Apparatus of the 
Great Exhibition, containing matter important to 
those connected with that department of trade. 
The Itinerary of the Great Northern Railway. by 
Charles Mackie, a laborious and successful writer 
of popular descriptive histories, is an interesting | 


Ity. After Bradshaw has safely conducted the 
aie into the carriages of the Great Northern, 
he will find Mackie’s ‘Itinerary’ his most useful 
guide and intelligent companion throughout the 


a = or the author of the ‘ Philosophy of 

‘rits in relation to Matter,’ and other works on 
mental physiology, publishes a tract on Crime and 
Insanity, their Causes, Connexion, and Consequences. 
Especially to the medical and legal profession, but 
also to the general reader, are the questions here 
considered of much importance, and Dr. Burnett's 
remarks on the distinction between crime and in- 
sanity, and the treatment of particular cases by 
human legislation, are worthy of attention. 

On Free Trade in Land, and on The Channel 
Islands, Mr. Scully, an Irish Q.C., gives his views. 
A perfect free trade in land, he thinks, would solve 
all the chief difficulties connected with the land 
question, and remove many of the agricultural evils 
of Ireland. The sketch of the Channel Islands, 
with their history, customs, and statistics, is very 
interesting, and contains information not easily 
obtained in so short a compass. 

Of recent pamphlets worthy of notice, there is 
one by Sir Edward Sugden, Shall we Register our 
Deeds? in which he opposes the project of a general 
deposit of deeds in London. Against even a 
general registry he argues, with some plausibility 
| and strength of argument. The dangers attendant 
| upon a central depository of documents are forcibly 
| pointed out. In times of invasion or popular 
| tumult, the whole legal tenures of the country 
| might be destroyed, and one great barrier against 
| socialist projects be removed. Frauds of officials 
and other dangers are described. 
| A report of a meeting at Lyttelton, with remarks 
| by C. B. Adderley, M.P., relates to Self-Government 
for New Zealand. The appendix contains a useful 
| summary of political events in the history of the 
| colony. On The Colonization of Costa Rica, a 
amphlet contains miscellaneous documents and 

information, with a map of the territory, and a 
new route between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Mr. Wrattislaw, Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
College, one of the Syndics, publishes his Reasons 
Sor refusing to sign the Report of the Statutes 
Revision Syndicate, Dec. 10, 1851. It is satis- 
factory to know that the objections tothe altera- 
tions then made are on the ground of their not 
going far enough, ‘not presenting a comprehensive 
scheme of legislation worthy of an university like 
that of Cambridge.’ We hope to find Mr. Wrat- 





tislaw among the zealous supporters of the Univer- | 


sity Commission in any proposal they may make 
for reform. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arctic Miscellanies, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Bailey's (S.) Diseourses on Various Subjects, Svo, 8s. 6d. 
Beatson's Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse, 12mo. el., 3s. 
Bell's (R.) Hearts and Altars, 3 vols post Svo, £1 lls. 6d. 
Believer’s Theological Pocket Companion, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Bennett's Clinical Medicine, Nos. 1 to 6 in 1 part, 8vo, 12s. 
Berridge’s Christian World Unmasked, 12mo, 1s. 
Bonaparte’s (Louis Napoleon) Life and Works, 2 vols., 21s. 
Bowen's (G. F.) Mount Athos, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Browne's (C. T.) The Prophet's Vision, &c., 12mo, cl., 5s, 
Chambaud's (J. B.) Guide to the French Tongue, ls. 6d. 
Clarke's (Mary C.) Shakespeare's Heroines, Vol. 3, 6s. 
Coleridge's (H.) Lives of Northern Worthies. 3 vols., 15s. 
——«-«« Selection of Family Prayers, 18mo, Is. 6d 
Crawfurd's Dict. of the Malay Language, 2 vols. 8yo 363 : 
Duncan's Greek Testament, 12mo. r: man, 48. 6d. ; ; 
Farce of Life, 3 vols. post Svo, £1 lls. 6d. 
Farm Book-keeping, Svo, Ss. 
Hazlitt’s (W.) Men and Manners, 12mo, cloth. 2s. 
Jacob's Latin Reader, new edition, pt. 1, 2s. 6d.; pt. 2, 3. 





Meliora, edited by Viscount Ingestre, 12mo. cloth. 5 
Morning and Night Watches, 32mo, cloth, hy =a 
Nut Dhuan in Mouseland, square, sewed, ls . 

Peile’s (Rev. Dr.) Annotations, Vol. 4, 8vo, cloth 9s 
School and College Virgil, Part 1.; Bucolics, 12mo. 2s 6d 
Sharp's (Sir C.) History of Hartlepool, Svo, cloth. 138. 
Shelley's (P B.) Letters, post Svo, cloth, 7s. ate 
Sinclair's (Catherine) Popsh Legends, 12mo cloth. @s 
Merne's (G.M.8.) Every Dav Book, cl.. Is ‘éd sewed 
Trench (BR. C.) on Study of Words, l2meo cloth 
Wallace ; or, the Days of Scotland's Thral iom, 2 
Washington's Life, by Upham, 2 vols. 12 lot 
Wiliam Tell, with Voeabalary by Leha} 


i 2 ‘ : 
Wilson's Sacra Privata, 32mo, cloth, 3s. os Se Se. OS 
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| independent means, and of no_ professio® 
Lindsay's (W. S.) Mercantile Marine Laws, Svo, ct”, 73. 6d | striking likeness of him is preserved in the 


| Museum Gallery of Scientific Portraits. 


| fifteen years, he had conducted with 


| Black wood, Esq., the head of the firm of 
| publishers of that name. 











——.. 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq, 

Ir is our painful duty to record the death of this 
eminent and amiable Irish naturalist. He had con, 
to London to attend a meeting of the council of 4, 
British Association, to assist in making the neg 
sary arrangements for the forthcoming gathering» 
the town of Belfast, of which he was s0 dist, 
guished an ornament. On this day week we gp. 
versed with him when in good, though not robys 
health and ‘spirits, little anticipating that befor. 
three days we should be writing his biography, 9. 
died suddenly, after a short and slight indisposition 
in his lodgings in Jermyn-street. Mr. Thompser 
was born in the year 1805, and from his earlies 
youth was warmly attached to scientific and lit. 
rary studies. For the last fifteen years, or longer, 
his name has been constantly before the world ¢ 
science in connexion with arduous researches « 
the natural history of Ireland. The very num. 
rous memoirs published by him, chiefly in scien. 
tific periodicals, and latterly more especially in th 
‘Annals of Natural History,’ of which publication 
he was a warm admirer and supporter, extend ip 
their subjects over all departments of zoology, ani 
several are devoted to botanical investigations 
He was constantly on the watch for new facts ber. 
ing on the natural history of his native island 
which assuredly could boast of no more tn 
patriotic son than himself. At the meeting of th 
British Association at Cork he was appointed pr 
sident of Section D, and conducted the proceeding 
of his department with a judgment and suarity 
that made them eminently successful. On ths 
occasion he read an elaborate report on the ‘ Faum 
of Ireland,’ since published in extenso in the Asw- 
ciation ‘ Transactions ;’ and it was his intention® © 
have communicated a continuation to the pres 
day of that report at the Belfast meeting. He di 
not confine his inquiries to Irish subjects, bt 
added considerably to our knowledge of the natun 
history of several parts of England and Scotland 
and when Professor E. Forbes proceeded to th 
#gean at the invitation of Captain Graves, Mr. 
Thompson, himself an intimate friend of the a+ 
tinguished officer just named, accompanied him, 
and devoted the short time he was in the Art 
pelago to interesting zoological observations, sine 
published, chiefly on the migration of birds. Hs 
love of ornithology was indeed intense, and 

results of his labours in that department are D5 

rated with full and charming details in the volume — 

that have been published of his great work on ‘Th © ‘ 
Natural History of Ireland.’ His name 18 
ciated with many discoveries, and numerous 9 
cies of new creatures have been named after his. ae 
His reputation stood equally high on the Cot ~~ 
nent and in America, and he had been elected # ; 
honorary member of several foreign societe 
Entirely devoid of any envious feeling, loving ® 
co-operate with others, and to assist in furthent 
their researches, truthful and energetic, he sp 
neither time, labour, nor pains, to help im ore 
possible way all who were engaged in kindred pe 
suits. He numbered among his intimate fre 
and correspondents all (we may say almost withow t 
exception) the eminent naturalists of the day, © 
equally all those who might be little known 

were of good promise. His love of the fine#% 
was only second to his love of science, 4% 

many years he was one of the most active wa 
moters of tasteful pursuits, and especially of pai 
ing, in Ireland. Mr. Thompson was @ gentlemss 














ROBERT BLACKWOOD, ESQ. 


Tue Edinburgh papers record the death, upon 
14th, at the early age of forty-four, ° 


For the last two! bs 
the state of Mr. Blackwood’s health com : 
withdrawal from a business which, for the ace 
adm! 
energy, sagacity, and success. In the di 


of the difficult duties which devolved up 
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asa are . 
i ++: » with reference to the literary men 
— Ae Robert Blackwood uniformly displayed 
th same strong practical sense for which his father, 
the founder of the magazine, was cope pr 
He was respected and beloved for his simple an 
manly qualities by all who had the happiness to 
know him. His judgments were independent, 
clear, and decided ; his attachments strong and 
sincere, and by many his name will be long and 
warmly remembered as that of a stanch and cordial 


friend. 


DR. LIVINGSTON AND MR. OSWELL. 

(From the South African Com mercial Ad vertiser.) 
Aerrer from the Rev. Mr. Moffat, dated “ Kuru- 
man, 25th Nov., 1851,” has been received in town, 
containing some most interesting passages from a 
letter he had received from Dr. Livingston, written 
on the banks of the Zouga, September 29th, 1851, 
from which it appears that he and Mr. Oswell have 
ascertained the position and _course of one of the 
largest rivers yet discovered in Africa. These two 
bold and successful explorers are now on their way 
back to the colony, being detained by the drought 
on the banks of the Zouga until the rains set in. 
The following are extracts from Dr. Livingston’s 
letter, given by Mr. Moffat :— 

“ We left our old route at Nehokossa, crossed 
the bed of the Zouga, going due north, then through 
a hard country abounding in springs, then through 
the worst piece of country in Africa for sand, 
drought, and dreariness, to the Mababe River, from 
thence to the Chobe River, through the fly (tsetse). 
Mr. Oswell and I went down about thirty miles in 
a canoe, paddled by five rare good rowers, and met 
Sebetaone. He returned with us to the wagons, 
and when, in having opened up intercourse with 
the white man, he seemed to have attained the 
summit of his wishes, he fell sick and died.” Mr. 
Moffat proceeds to mention that the travellers 
remained there about two months, and went on 
horseback about 100 miles further to look at the 
Seshéke or Basotse River, which they believe to be 
the main branch of the Zambesi. ‘‘ It is the only 
river I ever saw,” says Mr. L., ‘‘ deserving the 
name, Mr. QO, never saw anything like it in India, 
so wide, and having such a volume of water. The 
waves put me in mind of the sea; they lifted the 
boats and made them roll beautifully. The spray 
splashing over us brought back many associations 
of former days. The town in which the daughter 
of Sebetaone lives is eight days up this magnificent 
river, beyond Seshéke, where we were. It comes 
straight from the north, and is a large river as far 
asthe natives knowit. There are both rapids anda 
waterfall, called Mosi-oa-thunga; from the latter 
spray ascends which may be seen ten or fifteen 
mhiles off. But the country is one immense swamp ; 
had it been otherwise you would not have heard of 
a7 ee so soon. There are hundreds of miles 
% Swamp. The river overflows its banks fifteen 
miles out. The natives, when describing its course, 
al ped arg looking up it, the sun rose on one 
ay A ant 7 the other. The people exist 
re ving — sy Sebetaone had more people 
ree oa — al : ie southern Bechuanas put 
There a peop e area black powerful race, 
Sestrashen a ed all the dialects of Serotse, 
Selajaze warty zeu rt Setoka, Sekaponda, and 
Daeeis fon Sigs od of these have the click. The 
after their ae , : 7 to that country under Sebetaone, 

siitakow, of whom Toten defeat of the Mantatees at 

tM.) have introduced the Sechuena on thew io 

It is a better a a t “* Sechuana or the Sesuto. 

the Sesuto —~ a er ee than that printed 
in reading ae nes ey understand me better 
Sechuana, thar, < na pane ra and speaking 
8pels. They ‘ig A ts 9 from the Sesuto 
fuato, and other tribes — akuena and Baran- 
Seauto rm dying te n: ing among them, that the 
intelligible to any al on dialects are not 

presume,” adde aq % y the river dialects, 
‘Rowe spoken by the Maki _, ‘Mr. L. refers to 
rivers, and fish, me me who live entirely on 
race, — who appear to be a dis- 

Ve extracts, Ihave no doubt, 


will interest you much. Mr. Livingston also sent 
a map containing his route, with that of Mr. Oswell, 
to the Zambesi and the countries adjacent, to be 
forwarded, * * * The oxen of the party appear 
to have suffered much, so that they have been com- 
; ‘ 
pelled to wait on the banks of the Zouga until the 
rains should fall,” 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
THE anniversary meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety took place yesterday at one o'clock, when 
the president, W. Hopkins, Esq., of Cambridge, 
read the anniversary address, and announced the 
award of the Wollaston medal and fund. The 
former was conferred upon Dr. Fitton, to the 
great gratification of the members of the Society, 
as an acknowledginent of the numerous services he 
had rendered by his discoveries and writings, more 
especially those concerning the lower part of the 
cretaceous series, on British geology, and on the 
science in general. Dr. Fitton is now one of the 
patriarchs of the science, and must look with much 
gratification on its present proud eondition, to 
bring about which he had no small share. The 
Wollaston fund was awarded to Mr. Morris, to aid 
in the publication of a new edition of his valuable 
and indispensable ‘ Catalogue of British Fossils.’ 

The important office of Director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, so well filled during the last few 
years by Captain W. H. Smyth, having become 
vacant by his recent appointment as one of the 
Vice-Presidents, is about to be supplied by Lord 
Strangford, who, at the instance of the President, 
will make himself actively useful in the business 
and proceedings of the Society. The noble Viscount 
has many qualifications for the discharge of the 
duties of the post, and of late years has taken up 
archeological pursuits with great energy and per- 
severance. Not long since, he placed in the hands 
of the Camden Society a highly valuable original 
manuscript of the domestic expenses of Queen 
Elizabeth while her sister Mary was still on the 
throne; and if we are correctly informed, his lord- 
ship has other curiosities of the same kind in his 
library. It is to be edited by Lord Strangford, and 
published with his name. 

Mr. Dickens’ generous-hearted labour of love, 
the ‘ Guild of Literature and Art,’ is making sub- 
stantial and honourable progress. Three perform- 
ances of Sir E. B. Lytton’s drama during the past 





week, at Manchester and Liverpool, realized a net | 
profit of 1300/. to the institution, which has now | 
The amateur literati and | 


about 40002. in hand. 
artists appear to work together in the cause with 
great enjoyment and good will,—with one excep- 
tion. We hear that Mr. Shadowly Softhead has 
resigned, and that his resignation has been unani- 
mously accepted, 

An industrial refuge for impoverished gentle- 
women of rank and station has just been founded, 
with appropriate official ceremony, under the title 
of ‘ The Ladies’ Guild.’ An establishment is formed 
in connexion with it for trading operations, called, 
‘ The Ornamental Works Company,’ and it is pro- 
posed to deal in Berlin wool, bread-cloths, kettle- 
holders, patch-work, anti-macassars, and all those 
interesting results of feminine domestic industry 
for which ladies are now famous. A lecture was 
given on Tuesday, on the benefits of this institution, 
Lord Goderich, the working engineers’ and work- 
ing ladies’ friend, in the chair, and we have been 
favoured by the managers with a report of it. 
The audience is said to have been highly fashion- 
able and overflowing, and a beautiful exhibition of 
ladies’ handiwork is mentioned as affording a power- 
ful argument in favour of the institution. The 
Guild is described by the managers as ‘‘ not being 
in the remotest degree eleemosynary, and requiring 











only the ordinary business support of customers.” | 
The ‘‘ labours of the fair executants” are stated | 


“to be at present concentrated upon a valuable | Br 
_ will be popular. 


process of almost universal decoration, patented 
and presented by a lady of family and fortune ;” 


and ‘‘ before the meeting closed,” continues the | 


report, ‘‘ orders poured in upon the clerks from 
every side.” We yield to no one in our sympathy 








for the distressed, but why adopt all this nonsensi- 
cal ceremony of a Ladies’ Guild? If it is notin the 
remotest degree eleemosynary, and only requires 
the ordinary business support of customers, why 
not open a public bazaar for the eleemosynary sale 
of ladies’ ornamental work, after the model of that 
in Soho-square ? 

A bill has been introduced by the Lord Advocate 
for abolishing tests in the Scottish universities for 
all professional chairs but those of the theological 
faculties, At present every Professor, before indue- 
tion, is required by law to sign the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and the other formularies of 
the Scottish Established Kirk. In many cases the 
signature is not actually required, or it is given as 
a mere matter of form. Many of the most distin- 
guished professors in Scotland do not belong to the 
Established Church of that country. In Edinburgh, 
for instance, Mr. Kelland, Professor of Mathematics, 
was a Cambridge senior wrangler; Sir William 
Hamilton, Professor of Logic, was an Oxford first 
class man; and Professor J. D. Forbes, Natural 
Philosophy, also belongs to the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. It is the same in other universities, as 
at St. Andrew's, where the Principal, Sir David 
Brewster, belongs to the Free Church of Scotland. 
In fact, the Established Kirk, since the recent 
ecclesiastical schism, does not comprise more than 
a third of the whole population, and the proportion 
of Jearning and science within its pale is of still 
smaller amount, if we may judge by the candidates 
who have appeared for university chairs of late 
years. In the present vacancy in the Greek chair, 
at Edinburgh, all the candidates of any note are 
strangers to the Scottish religious establishment. 
Dr. W. Smith belongs to the New College, London ; 
Dr. Price was a master at Rugby; Dr. Hannah is 
an Oxford man; Mr. Blackie has already made 
himself conspicuous by his denunciation of tests, 
and refusal to sign at Aberdeen; Dr. Schmitz is a 
foreigner, a German; Mr. M‘Dowall, of Belfast, is 
a Free Churchman. Not one man of mark in the 
long list of candidates is connected with the Kirk, 
yet itis in the power of personal hostility or party 
spirit to compel subscription, and so render the 
election void in case of refusal to submit to the test. 
On more than one occasion has such interference 
taken place, and an attempt was even made some 
years ago to eject Sir David Brewster from St. 
Andrew's, because of his adherence to the Free 
Church of Scotland. In the theological chairs, any 
changes, under existing circumstances, cannot be 
made, but in the case of all other university pro- 
fessorships, the sooner these obsolete and narrow 
tests are abolished the better. The open way in 
which the elections take place, by a municipal 
board amenable to public opinion, is sufficient 
safeguard against any danger to truth or religion, 
from the absence of doctrinal tests previous to in- 
duction. 

Of the language and literature of Hungary little 
is known in England. No European nation has 
excited so much political interest, with so little 
intellectual communion, or literary intercourse 
with other nations. By deeds, very little by words, 
has Hungary gained the sympathy and respect of 
the Anglo-Saxon freemen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Few Englishmen have ever heard of the 
names of Garay, and Petéfi, and Kisfaludy, and 
Vérésmartz, whose lyric strains stir the hearts of 
the Magyars. The literature of so noble a people 
cannot remain longer neglected in England. 
Besides the political importance which the country 
will yet assume, there is beauty and originality in 
the language itself deserving study. Of all Euro- 
pean tongues, it has most of the oriental spirit and 
form in its idiom. We are glad to find that an 
elementary work, entitled ‘The Hungarian Lan- 
guage; its Structure and Rules, with Exercises and 
a Vocabulary,’ is in the press, by Sigismund Wéekey, 
late aide-de-camp to Kossuth. Both in Great 
Britain and America we have little doubt the book 


In the House of Commons, this week, Mr. Labou- 
chere moved for leave to a in a bill to carry 
into effect certain provisions in the copyright treaty 
with France, The leading provisions of that treaty 
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we have fully presented in the ‘Gazette’ (ante L. G. 
1851, p. 798.) ‘This bill will enable the Govern- 
ment to carry into effect the convention with the 
French Government, and also will authorize to 
make similar conventions with other powers that 
might be di to meet us in the same way. 
The bill will be a sort of complement to Sergeant 
Talfourd’s act of 1844, on International Copyright, 
and extend the power of the Crown generally with 
respect to these treaties. 


United States there was a yrowing wish for nego- 
tiations on the subject. 

A decree of the President of the French Republic 
orders the creation of a special museum at the 
Louvre, for the reception of ali objects which can 


be proved to have belonged to the sovereigns who | 


have reigned in France, and which are now distri- 
buted among the different museums belonging to 
the state. The idea of this central museum of 
fossil royalty is good, but it depends very much on 
the form of the futere government of France what 
effect such an exhibition will have on the respecta- 
bility of king-worship. If the Reds ever get the 


ascendancy there would be some odd additions | 


made to the museum. Louis Napoleon will do all 
he can to give éclat to monarchy, whether presented 
under the form of King, Emperor, or President. 


A correspondent writing from Corsica complains | 


that the house in which Napoleon the Great was 
born, at Ajaccio, is left in a state of complete neg- 
lect, ‘just like any other unoccupied house,’ and 


that it contains neither candle, furniture, nor any- | 


thing calculated to call to mind the infancy or early 
youth of the mighty modern warrior. This is 
certainly rather singular, considering that the 
great man's nephew has been ruling France for up- 
wards of three years, and that he carries admira- 
tion of mon onele, and respect to his memory, to the 
very verge of fanaticiam. But if his attention be 
called to the matter, he will no doubt apply a 
prompt remedy. We are no great admirers of the 
elder Bonaparte, but think that as he was one of 
the most remarkable men of the age, and indeed of 
the world, his birthplace ought to be respected. 

The French Academy at Paris has elected M. 
Alfred de Muaset and M. Berryer members of its 
learned body. In this election we have another 
proof of the strange contempt which the Academy, 
though a literary institution, displays towards 
literary men. M. de Musset, though a charming 
poet, had to be bhalloted for several times before he 
could obtain a majority, whereas M. Berryer, 
though only a distinguished parliamentary orator, 
and in no respect whatever a literary man, obtained 
at once the required majority. De Musset, too, 
only got at last 16 votes out of 28, whereas Ber- 
ryer at once received 21. In competition with 
Musset, moreover, there was no author of great 
literary merit; while in competition with Berryer 
there were Ponsard, Ph. Chasles, and several other 
eminent poets and writers. 

Surely the «pirit of the times is unfavourable to 
continental literature, expecially since the famous 
2nd of December. It is stated in the Hamburgh 
papers, that M. Louis Simon. of Hamburgh, was 
engaged by M. Brockhaus, the Leipsic publisher, 
to assist in the publication of some scientific works. 
M. Simon, who never at any time took a part in 
the political movements and controversies of the 
last year, repaired to Leipsic, provided with testi- 
monials from the Hamburgh magistrates, who 
vouched for his political purity. Nevertheless, the 
mere fact of his being an author was enough to 
rouse the magistrates against him, and M. Simon 
was ordered, and indeed compelled, to leave Leipsic 
and the kingdom of Saxony immediately. 

It would appear that among the peasantry of the 
small German principality of Altenburg there are 
wirtuen of great skill and refinement. On the 
occasion of the marriage of one of the Altenburg 
Princesses, that lady was accosted by a deputation 
of 300 peasants of the principality, dressed in 
their national costume (lange slouched hats, long 
blue outs, with enormous buttons, scarlet silver- 
buttoned waistooats, &e.}, who presented to he 
album, with exquisite sketches, represe 


ran 
nung scenes 


Lord Mahon, in support- | 
ing the motion, stated that he believed that in the | 


of Altenburg rural life, and a poem by Zacharias 
Kresse, an idyllic peasant of those happy valleys. 

Willard’s ‘ History of the United States has 
been translated into Spanish. For some plain 
account of the American Republic there has been 
| much demand in Spanish America, and Miss Wil- 
| lard’s is likely to be popular. Of the early English 
|‘ edition, Daniel Webster said, ‘I keep it near me, 
| as a book of reference, accurate in facts and dates. 
| It is very well for those who have not leisure for 
Mr. Bancroft’s long and elaborate work. 

Some of the proceedings of the commanders of 
| the expedition against Lagos seem to be open to 
censure, and are severely commented on by the 
daily papers. But there is no doubt of the vast 
| importance of what has been done towards the 
cause of African civilization. The slave-trade and 
| slave-dealing in the interior have not received 80 
heavy a blow and discouragement since Captain 
Denman’s expedition, some years ago. 

At the sale of Lord Lovat’s library at Sotheby 
and Wilkinson’s some curious volumes appeared. 
There was a copy of Ben Jonson’s works, having 
an unpublished MS. poem of twenty-six lines, in 
his own handwriting, on the nuptials of the Earl of 
Somerset, sold for 14/. ‘The Gospeis of the Four 
| Evangelists,’ J. Daye, 1571, 6/. 15s. ; Calvin’s ‘Cate- 
chisme’ and ‘ Prayer-book,’ 1565, 101. 5s.; ‘The 
Sarum Breviary,’ 13/. 10s. One of Caxton’s rarest 
productions, the ‘Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry,’ 
two other copies of which alone are known to 
exist, both in the British Museum, sold for 55/. 10s. 

Gutzkow, the German critic and novelist, has 
just published a collected edition of his works in 
thirteen volumes, to which he is about to add a 
fourteenth volume, containing the memoirs of his 
earlier years. His gigantic novel, the ‘ Knights of 
the Spirit,’ has reached a second edition. 

An English newspaper, ‘The Rhenish Times,’ is 
about to be published at Neuwied, on the Rhine. 
This new organ, which has not many chances of 
success, is to be devoted to polite literature, 
polities, &c., from the contributions of a number 
of ‘eminent English authors,’ now residents of 
Neuwied and its environs, 

The Museum of the Royal University of Kiel, 
Duchy of Holstein, has just been enriched with 
plaster casts of the principal antiques and of the 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum; also with 
casts of the statues, urns, &c., of the Greeks and 
Romans in the Louvre at Paris. 

At the Manchester Borough Court a case was 
decided this week as to the liability of second-hand 
booksellers, under a local act affecting all professing 
dealers in ‘second-hand articles.’ The act requires 
all such dealers to take out a licence, and to keep 
a register, for the inspection of the police, of the 
parties with whom they regularly deal. Probably 
booksellers were not contemplated in framing the 
act, but as dealing in second-hand articles they 
come within its terms, and the penalty, which is 


cane ecto cagnrncemnnaae 


of Sl. for each day without a licence, will be 


enforced. 

American papers mention the death of Dr. A. S. 
Doane, Health Officer of New York, who took a 
conspicuous part in the reception of Kossuth, on 
the 27th of January. Dr. Doane was an eminent 
man in his profession, and the author of various 
medical treatises. He was chiefly known asa dili- 
gent translator of European works of reputation, 
such as Dupuytren’s ‘Surgery,’ Bayle’s and Mec- 
kel’s ‘ Anatomy,’ Maygrier’s ‘ Midwifery.’ He also 
edited Dr. Mason Good's ‘ Study of Medicine,’ and 
other English works. : | 
_ The marriage of Mdille. Jenny Lind is announced 
in the American intelligence by the United States’ 
screw-steamer Arctic, which reached Liverpool 
from New York, after a run from port to port of 
only 9 days, 17 hours, 15 minutes. Jenny Lind 
is said to have been married on the 5th February 
to M. Otto Goldschmidt, the pianist of Hamburgh. 


M. Lacordaire, the celebrated Dominican preacher 


of Paris, is expected in England, on a mission to 
visit the convents of his order in this country. He 


if at present in Belgium, and will also Visit Holland | 


on the same mission before coming to England. 


By a decree of the French President, the only 





national féte day to be celebrated in France js the 
15th of August, the anniversary of the birth of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

On Saint Valentine’s Day there passed through 
the London General Post-office 200,000 letters 
above the usual number. The number that dg 
was about 400,000, and above 1500/. were taken, 

Mr. Fortune, the eminent botanical travelle 
and author of a work entitled ‘ Three Years j, 
the North Provinces of China,’ is preparing anothe 
work of similar interest, under the title, ‘A Bo. 
tanist’s Visit to the Bohea Mountains and Ty 
Districts of China and India.’ 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Coventry read a brief notice, anj 
exhibited photographic drawings, of an antique | 
marble bust lately purchased by him in England, 
which, from researches in the British Museum, js 
believed to represent Antonia Augusta, the second 
daughter of Mare Antony and Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya InstituTion.—Jan. 30th.—W. R. Hamil. 
ton, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair, 
Professor Brande on ‘ Electro-Magnetic Clocks.’ 
Mr. Brande began by adverting to the various 
opinions which had been entertained in_ reference 
to the mutual relations of electricity and magnetism, 
previous to the grand discovery of Oersted in 1819. 
As soon as the influence of an electrical current 
upon a magnetic needle had been developed by the 
researches of that eminent philosopher, many most 
important applications of the fact almost of neces- 
sity suggested themselves, amongst which the 
wonders of the electric telegraph were to lk | 
included. Another result of Oersted’s discovery ~ 
was the electro-magnet: the power, namely, of co- 
ferring by proper adjustments of an electric current 
any degree of magnetism upon a bar of soft iron; 
and inasmuch as these magnetic energies cease the 
moment that the electric current ceases, so we have 
it in our power to render any convenient form 
soft iron, such as bars, or horse-shoes, powerful 
magnets at one moment, and at the next, entirelt 
withdrawing all their powers ; and this, simply by 
making and breaking the contacts upon which the 
flow of electricity from voltaic arrangement depends. 
In this way a horse-shoe magnet was made alter: 
nately to lift and drop a weight, to raise and depres 
a loaded lever, and to bend and release a spring 
These effects were merely due to the attractive 
force of the electro-magnet upon holders and bar 
of soft iron, with proper contrivances to prever! 
the interfering influence of the residuary magnetis® 
which in such cases is more or less retained by # 
iron core of the coil. Another form of this appl 
cation of electro-magnetism as a motive powe 
consists in so arranging the electro-magnets thi 
the poles may be alternately inverted, and s0 
to act upon adjacent permanent bar-magnets, bot 
attractively and repulsively: these forms of 

apparatus were also exhibited. Mr. Brande thet 
stated that upon examining Mr. Shepherd’s electre 
magnetic clocks at the Great Exhibition 10 _ 
Park, he had been especially struck by the excelles! 
illustration which they afforded of the exclusit® 
use of electro-magnetism as their moving powe, 
its force being employed to give impulse © - 
pendulum, to propel the ordinary movement 
the clock, and to effect the striking of the how, 
no auxiliary weights or springs being in any — 
employed ; and thinking the whole subject W"™ 
the attention of the Members of the Royal Insti 








. . ui 
tion, had determined to bring it before on 
one of their Friday Evening Meetings. ioe 


therefore applied to Mr. Shepherd for suc? | 
mation and assistance as he requited, and this 
not only been cheerfully, but liberally g've, 


| Shepherd having furnished him with the pe? ulus 


* 


| Clocks, models, and diagrams, then before er 
and with most useful information in arson 
_ the whole subject. 





Mr. Brande first explain’ 
mechanism of the pendulum, which is 8° 4 ao 
| as to make and break an electric circuit, * 
sequently to make and unmake a bore 
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et at each 





vibration. Each time that the 

et is made, it attracts its armature, which 
lifts certain levers; one of these is concerned in 
a aw a weighted lever, and causing it to be held 
ay latch or detent; the magnet 1s then un- 
ae * of the pendulum breaking 


de in consequence ; 
rw circuit, and the armature 1s released, when the 


sendulum lifts the latch, and allows the weighted 
fever to fall, which, in falling, strikes dy eg 
so as to give it an adequate impulse: then t ‘ 
circuit is again completed, the armature ror ‘ 
the levers moved, the weight | raised, and held up 
by the detent; another vibration breaks the 
circuit and releases the armature; the pendulum 
then raises the detent, the weight falls, and in 
falling its arm strikes the pendulum, and gives it 
an impulse; and so on. But the pendulum at 
each vibration not only makes and breaks the 
electric circuit of the battery which maintains its 
own action, but also, and simultaneously, that of 
a second battery, of which the duty is to make and 
unmake the electro-magnets belonging exclusively 
to the clock or clocks which are upon this circuit. 
These electro-magnets act upon the extremes of 
one or more horizontal bar-magnets, so as alter- 
nately to attract and repel their opposed poles, and 
which carry upon their axis the pallets, by the al- 
ternating motion of which to the right and the left, 
the ratchet wheel is propelled onwards at the rate 
of a tooth each second, and the axis of this ratchet 
wheel carries the pinion which moves the other 
wheels of the clock. The circuit of the battery 
connected with the striking part of the clock is 
only completed once in an hour, and is connected 
with an electro-magnet so arranged, as by means of 
a proper lever to pull the ratchet wheel attached 
to the notched striking wheel one tooth forward 
every two seconds, and each tooth is accompanied 
by a blow on the electro-magnetic bell. The 
number of blows depends upon the notched wheel, 
the spaces on the circumference of which are 
adapted to the number to be struck, and when 
this is complete, a lever falls into the notch, and 
in so doing cuts off the electric current, which is 
not re-established through the striking electro- 
magnet till the next hour, when a peg upon the 
hour wheel pushes the striking lever forward so as 
to cause it to be depressed by a similar peg upon 
the minute wheel. Such is an outline of the 
mechanism of these clocks; but it is impossible to 
render further details upon the subject intelligible 
without reference to diagrams. 
working model of the clock and of the striking 
apparatus, constructed for the occasion by Mr. 
Shepherd, was exhibited in the Theatre, as well as 
a model of the pendulum and its appendages, 
made under the direction of Mr. C. V. Walter, to 
whom Mr. Brande was also indebted for a signal 
bell, upon the principle of Mr. Shepherd’s clock 
bells, for the purpose of giving notice to the 
salway switchmen of the approach of trains in 
-oggy weather. Mr. Brande concluded by describing 
the arrangement of Mr. Shepherd’s clocks as adopted 
a the extensive warehouse of Mr. Pawson, in 
St. Paul 8 churchyard, where eight dials are main- 
tained in action by an electro-magnetic pendulum 
a ae: and adverted to the Electric 
vali a " Tunbridge Station of the South 
inne eon and to the intention of the 
te is: wee oys bad establish one at Greenwich 
diferent’ Motes : sending time signals to the 
the Pala politan Railway Stations, and to 
alace at Westminster. 





. GrovocicaL. — Feb, 4th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
dita ue the chair, The Rev. J. Gunn was 
wean tod “he The following communications 
ian? a ne Southern Border of the 
treating of Ped - Sharpe, Esq., V.P.G.S. In 
wacke” of oe e great band of clay slate, or grey- 
Datcheree e —— Highlands, extending from 
west, the aon the east, to Bute and Arran on the 
and south ade out—1l. That its north 
some geological t had been much exaggerated on 
able patches - eon by the inclusion of consider- 
to the Old t a and other rocks belonging 

ormation; 2. That in the eastern 


A very large | 





part of its course, this band of clay slate belongs 
to a single formation, and is a dark-grey or dark- 
blue slate of nearly uniform character; but to the 
westward there are two formations of slate, whose 
mineral characters are sufficiently different to make 
it desirable to distinguish them. The lower of these 
two is the dark bluish-grey slate just mentioned, 
over which lies a series of beds of great thickness, 
of a light-green or greenish-grey chloritic slate, 
containing beds of slaty conglomerates of a similar 
green colour, full of many small pebbles of white 
quartz. No organic remains have yet been dis- 
covered in these slates; but, from mineralogical and 
other physical characters, the author has been led 
to compare them with the two great slate forma- 
tions of Westmoreland and Cumberland, long since 
distinguished by Professor Sedgwick—viz., the 
green slate—chloritic, quartzose, and often brec- 
ciated—and the underlying dark clay slate of Skid- 
daw. Of the former the author remarked, that 
this chloritic or green slate of the South Highlands 
is a truly stratified sedimentary formation, in which 
the bedding is distinctly seen to be traversed by the 
planes of slaty cleavage; moreover, it is not the 
lowest of the sedimentary formations of the district. 
It is, therefore, important that it should not be 
confounded or coupled with the micaceous and 
chloritic schists of Ben Lomond, a foliated rock of 
crystalline origin, in which there is only one set of 
divisional surfaces—namely, those of foliation. The 
distinction between these two classes of rocks—the 
stratified slates traversed by cleavage, and the 
foliated schists without any set of divisional planes 
—is one of the most important in geology, and 
cannot be overlooked without leading to endless 
confusion. 2. ‘On the Discovery of Gold in 
Australia,’ by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, F.G.S. In 
examining the geological structure of the Blue 
Mountains of Eastern Australia, in 1841, the 
author's attention was attracted by the plutonic 
and metamorphic characters of the axis of the range, 
and by the presence of gold in the quartzites, and 
in the detrital accumulations derived from the axial 
formations, evidence being afforded of the exist- 
ence of gold within eighty and sixty miles of Sydney. 
By subsequent researches, the author’s acquaint- 
ance with the geology of the country was consider- 
ably extended, and he was convinced (as expressed 
in a letter, a quotation from which appeared in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ for September, 1850) that 
‘*copper, lead, and gold are in considerable abun- 
dance in the schists and quartzites of the Cordillera” 
(Blue Mountains). Under this term were included 
all the alternations of the schistose formation which 
occur between 27° and 38° latitude, that portion, 
however, being chiefly alluded to, that lies between 
the Liverpool Range and Wilson’s Promontory. 
Having had ocular proof that gold actually existed 
in many places within an area represented by nine 
degrees of latitude and four degrees of longitude, 
the author felt justified in extending his assertion 
with respect to the presence of gold in Australia, 
so as to embrace the further extent of country 
throughout which rocks of similar kind extend, 
After dwelling on the similarity of the geognostical 
characters of the Australian and the Ural ranges, 
his views on which were published in 1847, and on 
the meridional parallelism, at the respective dis- 
tances of exactly 90°, that obtains apparently 
among the several auriferous mountain-ranges, the 
author proceeds to observe, that the most recent 
intelligence enables him to state that the actual 
length of the auriferous quartz ranges is full sixty 
miles, if not more, reckoning from Summer Hill, 
which is the range separating the waters of the 
Bolubula, an affluent of the Lachlan, from the 
basin of the Macquarrie, in which the gold-diggers 
are now employed. Summer Hill is not more 
than ten miles east of the summit of the Cano- 
bolas, a cluster of basaltic and porphyritic hills, 
which have burst through the schists, and have 
transmuted also the overlying fossiliferous lime- 
stones. Taking the width of the auriferous region 
in this part of the basin of the Macquarrie at twelve 
miles, we have here an area of at least 720 square 
miles, in a great part of which, either in the rock 
in situ, or in the detritus, gold is found in more or 











less abundance. Gold also has been detected within 
a few miles of Bathurst, and on the west of the 
Summer Hill range, in the auriferous region of 
Carcoor and Coombing; and most probably as pro- 


| lifie a field exists south of that district as to the 


north of it. 3. ‘On the Anticipation of the Dis- 
covery of Gold in Australia, with a general view 
of the conditions under which that metal is distri- 
buted,’ by Sir R. I. Murchison, F.G.8S. This 
memoir is chiefly a résumé of the author's views on 
the distribution of gold in various parts of the 
world, as published during the last B soe years, 
of some of which, specially applying to Australia, 
the Rev. W. B. Clarke, the author of the foregoing 
memoir, appears to have been ignorant. Between 
1841 and 1844, Sir Roderick published descriptions 
of the auriferous phenomena of the Ural Mountains 
on different occasions, as read before the Geological 
Society and the British Association, In 1845, he 
compared the eastern chain of Australia (‘ Trans, 
Royal Geogr. Soc.’), thenjust described by Strzelecki, 
with the Ural Mountains. In 1846, he addressed 
the Cornish tin-miners, and recommended any of 
them who were unemployed to emigrate to New 
South Wales, and dig for gold in the debris and 
drift in the flanks of what he had previously termed 
the ‘ Australian Cordillera,’ in which, from simi- 
larity with the Uralian phenomena, he anticipated 
that gold would be certainly found (‘ Trans. Royal 
Geol. Soc.,’ Cornwall, 1846). In 1848, he received 
letters from speculators resident in Sydney and 
Adelaide, saying that, in consequence of his writ- 
ings, they had sought and obtained gold, specimens 
of which were sent; whereon the author wrote to 
Earl Grey, Her Majesty’s Minister of the Colonies, 
referring to his anticipation as being about to be 
realized in a manner which might operate a great 
change in the colony. From that time until the 
practical establishment of the view in an extensive 
scale, in 1851, he has on various occasions (parti- 
cularly before the British Association and the Royal 
Institution) developed the Australian phenomena, 
and, finally, he embodied his views in the article 








entitled ‘Siberia and California,’ in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ 1851. Having next alluded to the 
diagrams illustrative of the subject which he had 
exhibited, and to the useful new maps of the gold 
districts by Mr. Wyld, the author then spoke of a 
geological discovery recently communicated to him 
in a letter by the Rev. W. B. Clarke—viz., 
the existence of many fossils of known Silurian 
species on the flanks of the dividing range of New 
South Wales. This discovery is important, for it 
completes in every way the resemblance of the 
Australian Cordillera (along which Devonian and 
carboniferous fossils had been found) with the Ural 
Mountains, the two chains being thus shown to be 
zoologically as well as lithologically similar, and 
both possessing the same auriferous ‘ constants.’ 
Such constants are found to obtain in the prolonga- 
tion of the Apalachian chain into Canada, speci- 
mens of gold from whence, exhibited by Mr. Logan, 
as well as gold ores from Australia and different 
parts of the world, were laid before the Society. 
Sir Roderick regretted that he must, however, dis- 
sent from a theory propounded by the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, and which had been printed in the news- 
papers, and repeated in the last communication, 
that the production of gold in certain meridional 
bands of rock in both hemispheres, has any fixed 
relation to the quadrature of the circle; inasmuch 
as the exploration of Northern Asia or Siberia has 
shown that the great proportion of Russian gold 
ore is not derived from the Ural, but from nume- 
rous other similarly constituted ridges, which occur 
at intervals throughout 70° or 80° of longitude. The 
author concluded by recapitulating the data which 
he had been enunciating for some years respecting 
the distribution of gold, (see ‘ Atheneum,’ Nos, 
920, 1143, 1167), dwelling particularly on the facts 
which the labours of mankind had established, that 
auriferous veinstones in the parent rock had been 
usually found to deteriorate in produce when fol- 
lowed downwards; and that their originally richest 
portions having occurred in the upper parts of the 
rocks, the most prolific gold-fields were composed 
of the debris or drift, which in former ages had 
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been abstracted from the mountain-tops, and dis 
tributed in gravel-heaps on their sides. 


Zoowwaica.— Feb. 10th. —Mr. Yarrell, V.P., in 
the chair. The chairman exhibited a specimen of 
Echiodon Drummondii, a very rare species of fish, 
first described by Mr. Thompson, of Belfast, and 
of which only one example has been previously 
known. Dr. Drummond obtainded the first spect- 
men on the beach at Carnclough, near Glenarm, 
in the county of Antrim, in June, 1836, cast 
ashore probably by the tide of the preceding night, 
after a strong easterly wind. The species was con- 
sidered new to ichthyology, and was deacribed and 
a in the ‘ Transactions’ of this Society by Mr. 

ompson, vol. ii., p. 207, plate 38. Nothing that 
has transpired since the publication of Mr. Thomp- 
son's paper has induced a belief that this species 
had been previously known. The specimen now 
exhibited was most liberally sent to Mr. Yarrell, 

Mrs, Blackburn, of Valencia, in the county of 
erry, who was perfectly aware of the character 
and the rarity of the fish. It was found by her 
daughter Helen, on the shore of the harbour of 
Valencia, after a violent storm from the west, 
which occurred on the 23rd of January last. This 
example is smaller than the one noticed by Mr. 
Thompson, measuring only eybt inches in length, 
but quite perfect. Mr. Thompson's example mea- 
sured twelve inches.— Mr. Gould exhibited and de- 
scribed four new species of bat indigenous to 
Australia, to which he gave the names of Sco- 








tophilus picatua, Veapertilio macropus, Taphozous | 


Australis, Phyllorhina (') cervina. 


The first of | 


these is a remarkably beautiful species, and was | 
obtained by Capt. Sturt, at his farthest camp in | 


his last journey into central Australia. The others 


were collected by Mr. Macgillivray.— The secretary | 


read a paper, communicated to him by Mr. Scott, 


of Ash Island, N.S.W., upon the habits of Cystosoma | 


Saunders, with a description of the female insect, 
now first made known.—Dr. Baird read a mono- 
graph on the Branchipodida, in which he insti- 


_ copy of which had been obtained by the committee 


tuted a new genus, and described a new species | 


from St. Domingo ; together with two Limnadiade 
from Brazil and St. Domingo. Mr. Sclater ex- 
hibited and described two new birds from his own 
collection, which he characterised under the names 
of Culicivora boliviana, and Pipra flavotineta. 


Rorat Socrrry or Larrrarcre.—Feb. 12/h.— 
The Earl of Carlisle, President, in the chair. 


| directs his entombment in the bassa capella of St. 
| Stephen's. 


| found, 


Several members were elected, and many works | 


announced as presents to the Society's library 
The secretary read a paper ‘On the Religious Cere- 
mony of Washing the Hands,’ by Mr. J. Belfour. 
Mr. elfour's essay was an illustration from Serip- 


ture, and many classical and other writers, of the | 


circumstance of Pilate’s washing his hands while 
protesting his innocence of the blood of Christ, 
whom he had given up to be crucified. It has 
been surmised that Pilate observed this ceremony 
with reference to the commandment in the Jewish 
law, Deut., chap. 21, that in case of a murder by 
an unknown hand the elders of the place where the 
body was found should, by the washing of hands 
and other ceremonies, declare their innocence of 
the crime. The manifest improbability, however, 
that the Roman procurater intended any such 
deference to a custom of the Jews, the writer con- 
firmed by numerous proofs that the same custom 
was general among Pagan nations, and particularly 
among Pilate’s own countrymen, the Romans. 
The performance of religious rites, or any act of 
marked solemnity, was in ancient times always 
preceded by ablution of the hands, and sometimes 
of the feet, and even the whole body. The Per- 
sians observed this ceremony before entering their 
temples; the Greeks believed that they thereby 
cleansed the conscience from impurity. The 
Romans applied it more generally: they not only, 
before passi eaniante «Gath protested that it 
was innocently done, signified the same by 
washing their haods, but we find repeated allu- 
sions, in Vingil, &c., to the fact. that aes offer- 
ing sacrifice or other solemn service to the gods, 
the persons officiating, and even their attendants, 








were purified with ‘living’—#. ¢., running water— 
‘fumine vivo,’ ‘fluviali lympha,’ the water of 
fountains or rivers being the purest, and hence 

ed as the most sacred. In the —_ er 

lemn! tested their innocence of fraud or 
pe af mal turpitude; and the early 
Christians, in adopting this ceremony, went so far 
as not to touch the sacred volume until they had 
washed their hands. 


Aytiquarres. — Feb. 12th.—Viscount Mahon, 
President, in the chair. The Earl Cadogan was 
formally admitted a Fellow, and Mr. George | 
Scharf, junior, was elected. A report was then | 
read from the committee appointed to examine the 
body discovered in St. Stephen's Chapel, signed by 
Mr. Prior, the chairman, and by Messrs. Thoms, 
Bruce, and Akerman. It entered into minute par- 
ticulars regarding the finding and appearance of 
the body, which had been accidentally discovered 
by the workmen, deposited in a cavity in a rubble 
wall, picked out for its reception, and not built 
over it. It lay with the feet to the east, and was 
closely enveloped in waxed cere-cloth, so tightly 
adhering that it was with difficulty removed, and 
then only by cutting through it with a saw. This 
cloth consisted of nine, and, in some places, of not 
less than ten layers. ‘The body was clearly that of 
a man of advanced age, and the colour of the skin 
similar to that of the body of King Edward the 
First, discovered in the year 1770—namely, a 
dark chocolate. The committee’s report expressly 
stated that the body had not, as was currently be- 
lieved, been subjected to dissection, nor had it been 
in any way desecrated, the cere-cloth from the 
head and part of the chest and abdomen having 
alone been removed. The identification of these 
remains appears to be pretty clearly established, 
and the committee had no hesitation in ascribing 
them to William Lyndewode (not Lyndwolf), bishop 
of Saint David's, keeper of the privy seal to Heury 
VI. This prelate died in 1446, and his will, a 





from the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, ° 


The committee came to the conclusion 
that the provisions of the will had been carried out ; 
that a tomb had been erected on the floor of the 
chapel, and that it had been removed at the period | 
of the suppression of the religious houses, and de- 
posited in the place where it has recently been | 
The report entered into many particulars | 
regarding the life and services of Lyndewode; and | 








. | & unanimous vote of thanks was passed to the com- 
_ mittee, with a request that it might be printed in 


the Society's ‘ Archwologia.’ 





Srro-Eerpr1an.— Feb. 10th.—Dr. John Lee in | 
_ the chair. 


Albert Weber of Berlin. A paper was read on the 


Builders of the Palaces at Khorsabad and Koyunjik, | 
by Dr. Grotefend, translated by the Kev. C. | 


Renouard, and communicated by Dr. Lee. The 
names of the builders of the palaces in question, 
ascertained by Major Rawlinson to be Arkotsin 


Bel-a-donim-sha and Assar-adan-assar, have little | 
security, Dr. Grotefend argues, for having been | 


| correctly read. The first would appear to have 


reigned between the times of Cyaxares and Cyrus, 
and to have conquered a king of Egypt, whose 
name Rawlinson reads Biarka or Biarku, but Dr. 
Grotefend, Pharaoh Necho, and who held his 
court at Rhabek or Heliopolis (Mr. Sharpe re- 
marked, that Thebes was a Rabek, or ‘City of the 
Sun,’ as well as Heliopolis, and the more likely 
seat of empire). From this circumstance, and 
the details of the other campaigns of the same 
king, as described by Major Rawlinson, Dr, Grote- 
fend thinks the builders of Khorsabad may be 
identified with the biblical Nabopolassar and his 
son Nebuchadnezzar, and the builder of Koyunjik 
with the biblical Evil-Merodach, a Jewish distor- 
sion of Abil Beredam. Dr. Grotefend’s opinion 
further communicated by Mr. Sharpe, with regard 


| to the north-west palace at Nimrud, is, that that 





Dr. Camps made a communication on | 


the Uphanishad, translated by Anquetil du Perron, | Mineral Ofi from Coal: 
and of which an analysis has been made by Dr. | ee ee 


palace was built by the father of the kj 
inade the obelisk now in the British Museum, ag 
that it was plundered by his fourth successor, eo the 
builder of Khorsabad—that is, that it was built } 
Tiglath, the father of Shalman, and plundered by 
Nabopalasar. Secondly, that the south-east build. 
ing bears the name of the builder of Khorsg 
as well as that of his grandson, and also that of th. 
Persian Cambyses. Thirdly, that the south-weg 
palace was built by the Babylonian builder ¢ 
Khorsabad and his two successors, and had add. 
tions made to it by Cambyses. Thus Dr. Grotefeng 
is of opinion that the interesting monuments lately 
discovered at Nineveh were the work of thre 
periods—the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and th 
Persian; that the earliest was made by Tiglath, 
and the latest by Cambyses. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Royal Institution, 4 peg es C. B. Mansfieli 
on the Chemistry of the Metals.) 

— Geographical, 83 p.m.—(Mr. Hugh Thurburn o 

Meteorological Notices in Egypt, communi. 
ted by Capt. the Hon. H. Murray, R.N.—Ey. 
vedition of Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.GS§, 
rom Walfish Bay into the Interior of Africa, 
communiceted by the Colonial Office —Conm 
Dixon’s Report of Journey from Tripoli 
Ghadames, in North Africa, communicated by 
the Foreign Office.) 

— British Architects, 8 p.m. 

— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Mr. David Chis 
holm on a new method of constructing a Tab 
of the Probabilities of Survivorship betwee 
two Lives for every combination of Ages, ani 
also a Table of the present Value of Survivor 
ship Assurances of £1 on X against Y.) 

_ School of Mines—(Natural History, 1 p.m)- 
(Mining, 3 p.m.)—(Lecture to Working Mes, 
8 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. W. Jone 
on Animal Physiology.) 

_ Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m. . 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. F. R. Windowa 
the Electric Telegraph, and the Principal a 
provements in its Construction.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m.—(Mr. Lovell Reeve on ner 
Snail from Van Diemen’s Land, and othe 


apers.) ‘ 
_ School of org se Ng 1l nr 
urgy, 1 p.m.)— (Geology, 3 p.m. 
Woeduendeg.—Royel Geatiiation, 4 p.m.—(Mr. C. B, Mae 
field, on the Chemistry of the Metals.) 
_ Geological, 8} p.m.—(Rev. A. Sedgwick, F.G8, 
on the Classification of the Lower P 
Rocks of Great Britain.) 
— School of Mines—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mie 
ralogy, 3 p.m.) 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Rev. J. Barlow, # 
the Physical Principles of the Steam Enguwe) 
Royal, 84 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, 4 p.m. 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 


Litt 


Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Dr. Lyon Playfair ® 
three important Chemical Discoveries from @ 


Exhibition of 1851: 1. Mercer's Coste 

Cotton by Alkalies; 2. Young’s Pa 

( 3. Schritter’s Am 

hous Phosphorus.) . 

School of Mines.— (Chemistry, Lam) em 
History, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m. 

Saturday.—Roval Institution, 3 ology LT Brande & 
some of the Arts connected with Org 

j Chemistry.) 

— Medical, 84 p.m. 

_— Royal Botanic, 34 p.m. 


| 
| 








FINE ARTS. 


| MR. SAMUEL PROUT. 


THE lamented death of this distinguished *™ 
will leave a blank in the field of water-colour J 
ing which it will be impossible adequately #* 
up. That peculiar style of delineation W™- 
associated with his name, and which 4 re 
| writer has gone so far as to call ‘ Proutis® ©) 
never been so successfully carried out by nt 
his numerous followers. Mr. Prout’s career wy 
artist was one of independent exertion and y 
taught success. Born at Plymouth about 17%, 
reached London in 1804 or 1805, and his first 
ings were taken by Mr. Palser, now of the cum 
He continued to furnish him with subjects for 
seven or eight years, and meanwhile had, ve " 
after his first arrival, become known to the 


Ackermann. His drawings of this period show 








| School of Mines.— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metae 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)—(Mineralogy, 3 p.m.) 
; 
| 
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of that peculiar manner which he after- 
his own ; and rustic scenery, agen 1 
; some sea pieces, occur among his 

pe Agere In 1816, Mr. Akermann published 
rk in parts, called Studies, after his designs, 

, pirat in lithography, which was then a new 
es England, although invented some years 
: This was followed by a similar production, 
= ‘ve Fragments, in 1818, by Rudiments of 
Landscape, views in the North and West of Eng- 
land, and others. About this period Mr. Prout’s 
foreign tours commenced, and the Rhine, France 
and Italy, Flanders and Germany—the two latter 
containing twenty-four plates each, were the result 
of his labours, and may be considered the finest of 
his collective works. It was here that he gradually 
acquired that broad and conventional mode of re- 
resenting distant architectural features, which, 
though bold, was felt to be true, and was at once 
' so new and gratifying to the general eye, that his 
powers of production were often unequal to the 
demands made upon them by the publishers. This 
at success, however, was confined to this pe- 
culiar branch: his trees were never successful, 
and his most beautiful effects are generally pro- 
duced by light thrown upon a tower or high build- 
ing in the middle distance, contrasted with the sky 
beyond. The groups in front of these architectural 
designs were always bright and cleverly arranged, 
and a symptom of mannerism has been noticed in 
the frequent smallness of the heads of these figures. 

Several engravings were also published after his 
works, in line—the City of Venice, a large mezzo- 
tinto of Chartres Cathedral, and coloured prints of 
the Hétel de Ville, Louvaine, and views of Rowen 
and Ulm. 

Some of Mr. Prout’s large works have reached 
very high prices ; but his advance, great as it was, 
might have been yet more extended, were it not 
for the severe and sometimes dangerous ailments 
under which he laboured at different periods of his 
life. In 1848 appeared his Light and Shade, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ackermann, and afterwards by 
Nattali ; and lately some drawing exercises, called 
Hints for Beginners, by the same publishers. His 
death, which took place on the 10th instant, was 
unexpected, and was preceded by only afew hours’ 
illness, Mr. Prout was an F.S.A., and member of 
the old Society of Painters in Water Colours. He 
has left a character distinguished for integrity and 
liberality, and his name must be ranked high 
amongst our deceased artists. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, 





Or the class of historical painting in this year’s 
Exhibition, no instance displays a more ambitious 
attempt than Mr. Newenham’s picture, The Prin- 
eeas Elisabeth examined by Gardiner, Bonner, and 
others (57). The painting of this subject is excel- 
~ > arrangement well studied, and the story 
inost forcibly told; any detached portion taken by 
itself would establish each of these qualities incon- 
ew but the whole result is like that of a 
disagreeable yet unanswerable argument, that one 
Then co yet finds it difficult to approve. 
he wa “ry actory character of the Princess’s theo- 
oe to have been reflected in the effect 

pt “ee hes the delineation of her confession of faith. 
diain tas ge age fault? Probably ina too evident 
nities any iar in Bora great transparency of 
wont od ~ which we feel might have been 
“i Pi — less means, and is not true 
hab ls easeemrnes far less objection to say 
sistent with onl expression of feeling is incon- 
equally true on inary good manners, but it is an 
would tar, a ; - there are many persons who 
With feelings oy; an the Spanish Dance (461) 
news and andenit nw grounded on the forward- 
pause, as ther = ace figure, but who would not 
merits of eles, te do, to notice its undoubted 
a of remarkable vividnen na aioe ae 
‘maining picture "7 ©ss of expression. The 
» se argaret (270), is not so fortu- 

g of despondency ; and, 


to may semreying the feelin 
¥ Rothing of its being @ transcript of the Prin. 








cess in the first subject, does not at all answer to 
the character of the heroine. 

It would be almost impossible to draw a greater 
contrast to the above than in passing to works of 
far less pretensions, but evidencing no less ability, 
and, within their sphere, of even greater success than 
those before mentioned, the productions of Mr. H. 
Le Jeune. In the latter instances the composition is 
of the simplest kind, and of the most retiring order 
of merit; but in some qualities, as of tenderness, 
refinement, and unaffected natural grace, they are 
unrivalled in the Exhibition. The Rush Gatherers 
(91) is only a group of three children, but, so far 
as the subject goes, perfect, and of admirable 
colouring. The Lady and Child (113), founded on 
strong recollections of Raphael, exhibits the same 
degree of grace and high feeling, though the senti- 
ment, which is appropriate enough to a Madonna, 
seems to some degree misapplied in the group 
before us. But these paintings are intimations of 
power in the artist, such as may well encourage 
him to attempt bolder flights in the same elevated 
line of composition. 

Among the works of Mr. Goodall which we have 
not yet mentioned, the most interesting is an 
Interior of a Farrier’s Shop, Brittany (166), which 
exhibits all his usual pleasing colour, and excellent 
grouping of minor details. The blue evening sky 
appearing through the window is a particularly 
agreeable relief. A Bivouac of Troops near Notre 
Dame by Moonlight (334), shows that the grand 
and solemn are no less within the range of the 
artist, though the uncertainty of the objects detracts 
from the impressiveness of the scene. Miss E. 
Goodall’s La Lecon Religieuse (114), and The Irish 
Mother (240), exhibit a brightness and clearness in 
the sunny cheeks and lively attitudes of her figures, 
that convey the very essence of cheerfulness and 
affection. 

Mr. J. F. Herring appears with two subjects, 
neither of them equal to him in his best produc- 
tions. The Watering Place near Dumfries (128), 
in its matter-of-fact stolidity almost approaches re- 
pulsiveness ; the dogged air of the worthy Scotsman 
seems scarcely to raise him in intelligence above 
the level of his horse, which of the two animals 
would seem to be the one far more worthy of conside- 
ration; nor is the background successful. An Arab 
and his Favourites (382) is more agreeable, though 
the study is not large, and the recurrence of the 
same black and white horse is now so frequent as 
to be almost wearisome. 

The large and prominent picture, Peace (18), by 
S. Gambardella, is particularly insipid both in treat- 
ment and execution. The drawing is weak, and 
the subject without meaning, to say nothing of its 
worn-out conventionalities of the lion, helmet, and 
breastplate. In all the shadows of the flesh tints, 
moreover, the painter has introduced blues and 
greys, which destroy the force and precision of the 
former; and the finish and gloss of the whole un- 
fortunately does not assist that want of vigour 
which is produced by the defects above mentioned. 

Nor cana much greater amount of success be 
ascribed to Mr. W. Armitage’s painting of Christ 
Mocked (365). True, indeed, the drawing is in this 
instance far superior, but a similar absence of 
power and original thought produces a painful 
rather than pleasing appearance. 

Mr. W. E. Frost, A.R.A., is not unworthily re- 
presented by a small but delicate study, Galatea 
(373) ; less strikingly in the group of Wood Nymphs 
(389). Mr. W.P. Frith, A.R.A., though he has 
produced, as he cannot help doing, a figure full of 
grace and meaning, is yet scarcely equal to himself 
in the picture called Wicked Eyes (95); and we 
cannot help observing that the name is somewhat 
unfortunate, for eyes with less active expression in 
them we do not remember to have seen. Certainly, 
if the motto that accompanies the drawing is to 
be taken literally, we are compelled to admit,—the 
less the better; but we doubt if the accomplished 
artist meant thus practically to adopt Mr. Moore’s 
warning. 

Mr. Inskipp has two pictures, A Bird-Tender 
(132), and Waiting for a Shot (156), treated with 
his peculiarities of manner, and exhibiting those 





broad flat tints which have so great a charm for 
the eyes of many, while to others they can be 
nothing short of disagreeable. A certain boldness 
and character which pervades these works are true 
signs of greatness; the artist is as far removed from 
prettiness and dazzle on the one hand, as he is 
from elevation of sentiment on the other; and to 
the lovers of country sports, and who are partial, 
moreover, to Sir Joshua’s treatment of wood 
i these pictures will be abundantly accept- 
able. 

Mr. H. W. Phillips has sent a very striking 
picture, entitled Al Sueno (63), the half-length 
sitting figure of an Italian lady, whose face, how- 
ever, bears a blemish that one wonders to see re- 
tained, unless it be for the sake of accurate por- 
traiture. The first effect is in a high degree ele- 
gant and distinguished, and on further inspection the 
care in painting the dress and every part is no less 
noticeable. A Study (33) is not so important or 
successful, though it evidences care and earnest 
feeling. 

The Cherries (437), by J. H. S. Mann, is aclever 
and nicely-painted group of figures, too ignomini- 
ously thrust out of sight, but giving signs of much 
promise. 

Mr. C. Brocky shows in The Whistle (236) a 
mastery over colour, not inferior to that over out- 
line, for which he is famous; further productions 
by this artist will prove how far this is the result of 
study and practice, or merely a happy but casual 
combination. Less breadth of treatment in draw- 
ing for oil-painting would remove a certain appear- 
ance of coarseness in the expression of the features, 
which may be apt to offend the general eye. 

Trustfulness (381), by Alexander Johnson, is a 
pretty head, rather too weak, and expressive of 
little beyond the passive attitude of the studio. 
Mr. R. Buckner has sent three large pictures of 
figures, forcibly painted, with much gaiety of 
colour. There is yet, however, much to be wished 
for, in firmness of outline, and general harmony 
of effect. A greater purity of tint would be de- 
sirable also in Assunta, a Roman Girl (436). The 
Italian Peasant Girl (140), and Neapolitan Fisher 
Boy (252), are the same in character; the outlines 
are too weak for the strength of the colour. Mr. 
L. W. Desanges’ Pearl of the Harem (245), is very 
far inferior to his previous works. Mr. EK, U. Ed- 
dis’s Study from Nature (78), is a pleasing, careful 
head. Mr. Dyer’s Sleepy Boy (59), though firmly 
painted, presents too many faults of subject, in the 
slovenly dress and attitude of the figure, to be 
pleasing. There is an art which elevates and re- 
deems low life, and by its charms introduces it not 
ungracefully into better society; but unless an im- 

ortant truth has to be conveyed, or a lesson of 
Lenaaiee to be impressed, where is the use of its 
presentation without any redeeming qualities? Of 
A Traveller (175), by J. Hollins, A.R.A., we can 
only say we wonder why it was sent to the Exhi- 
bition at all. And whilst a certain novelty and 
character saves The Cattle Painter at Study (453), 
by W. W. Morris, from the degradation threatened 
by some of its accessories, there is positively 
nothing to excuse the utter caricature of art in the 
Orange Girl (407), by J. Young; or its abasement 
in the obtrusive vulgarity of such productions as 
Mrs. ©. Smith’s Gossiping (298), and An Old Irish- 
woman (489). 

We are glad to hasten from such figures to the 
excellent painting by Mr. Willes Maddox, Snake- 
Catchers of Syria (817). This subject is novel in 
style, and of French distinctness in drawing. The 
concentration of interest is also excellent, besides 
the characteristic attitudes of the figures, and the 
truthful and pleasing balance of the female who is 
exercising the spell. There is an abandonment of 
everything in this work to the objective effect, 
which is also highly commendable. 

Mr. T. F. Dicksee has produced a clever and 
striking picture in Kate (303); but the contrasts 
are violent, and the scene seems too theatrical 
even for that forcible and demonstrative play. The 
drama itself must not ‘o’erstep the modesty of 
nature,’ according to the old rule of Hamlet. 


The Port of London, by H. Dawson (157), is 
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will strike every eye from the famili- 
arity of its features, and the bold way in which it 
has been treated. The long vista of the river 
immediate recollections of the avenues of 
which Turner indulged so frequently, and 
or labour has been spared upon the 
ive mass of materials that make up the 
scene. The steamboat in front is at once 
daring and successful, and the imitation of the steam 
flashing out of the funnels is very true to fact. 
This picture well deserves engraving. 
A class of compositions which do not rise to any 
striking degree of success is represented by the 
icture, Luther Burning the Pope's Bull (504), E. 
. Morris, which shows a weak grasp of the sub- 
ject, and want of ingenuity and resource in treat- 
ing the details of a very difficult scene. The Festal | 
Band (517), by R. McInnes, is a pleasing and | 
careful picture. Jamie's Return (527), by Alexander | 
McInnes, would exhibit more truth as well as | 
effect by the use of leas pale and melancholy tints. 
A Haggis Feast (488), by Alexander Frazer, is, we 
doubt not, true in character, but it shows a want 
of the imaginative faculty to redeem it from vul- 
garity. 
A Scene during a Festa (475), by Clement Bur. | 
lison, deserves notice for picturesqueness and cha- | 
racter. The « i res, however, are feeble, | 
and the exhibition of the minstrel’s legs might | 
have been less prominent. Mr. W. Fisher's Zu- | 
leika (264), is a pretty, well-painted figure, the at- 
titude of which is, perhaps, too lounging even for a 
reverie. FZrangeline (179), by W. J. Grant, hides 
her face, which really seems the only interesting 
— of the picture, in a very tantalizing manner. | 
th 





ih: 





r. G. Wells has a group, Rural Love (70), which, © 
ed in treatment, is yet clear and — 

well finished. Mr. Shayer’s rapidly painted pic- | 
tures of Tired Pedlars (39), and a Gipsy Tent (150), | 
betray a confidence in the approbation of the public | 


nearly leted, and does full justice to the genius 
of the srtieh The statesman is represented clothed | 
in classical drapery, with a roll of paper in his 
hand, in the act of addressing an assembly. Mr. 
Gibson is said to be occupied also on a basso relievo 
of great beauty, representing ‘ Phaeton in his 
Chariot.’ Mr. Spence, a pupil of the sculptor, is 
executing a statue of the much admired ‘ Highiand 
Mary’ of the Great Exhibition, for H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. ; 

Professor Kauch has been instructed to design 
and execute a monument for the late King of Han- 
over. The work will be in the style of the monu- 
ment of Frederic William I1V., which stands at 
Charlottenburg. 

The famous picture gallery of the late Marshal 
Soult will be sold by auction, at Paris, in May. In 
addition to works of several of the great masters, 
it contains many of the best of Murillo, and of 
others of the Spanish school. When the old Mar- 
shal was commanding in Spain, he helped himself 
sana cérémonie to every painting of real value which 
he could find, in chateau, palace, convent, and 
church. 








MUSIC. 


Mr. SramMMERS commenced the series of his 
Wepwnespay’s Concerts at Exeter Hall, this week, 
under the most favourable auspices. He had a 
fine night, and an ample and popularly attractive 
programme, whose chief fault was that of its enor- 
mous length; the consequences were, a full room 
and an audience gratified vo the top of their bent. 
The orchestra, some twenty and upwards in num- 
ber, is very good, the artistes well selected and 
well combined, and admirably conducted by Herr 
Anschuez. The vocalists were—Miss Messent, 
Miss Stabbach, Miss Rose Braham, Miss Alleyne, 
Miss Lowe, and the Misses Brougham; Mr. Swift, 











which sometimes degenerates into carelessness. The Mr. Brandt, and ‘‘ the world-renowned and veteran 
Sick Child (136), by W. Ewart, shows evidences of tenor, Mr. Braham,” for so, and not unjustly, was 
study of good models, not quite harmonious, how- | he announced by Mr. Stammers in his bills. The 
ever, in effect. Mr. Bielfeld’s slight and spangled | instrumentalists were—Miss Goddard, M. Lavigne, 
groups are as gay as ever: Venus Attired by the and M. Prospére. Mr. Richardson was announced, 
Graces (6), Mercury and Psyche (193), and Dancing _ but, being commanded to the Palace, an apology 
Girls (376). | was made for him, and a fantasia on the clarionet 
Mr. Alexander Rowan has been as successful in | substituted for its equivalent on the flute. The 
the arrangement and colour of The Repose (530), | great feature was, of course, the re-appearance of 
as he has been unaccountably mistaken in the Braham. His entrance into the orchestra was 
drawing, costume, and colour of his other picture, precisely such as it has been for the last thirty 
Terael blessing Joseph's Sona (380), the faults of years—we will not go back any further—the same 
which are too gross and too evident to need special upright carriage, the same free step, the same close 
animadversion. _ dark curls, the same spotless gloves, to all appear- 
Mr. H. P. Gray is an American artist, who has ances the same man—so little is he changed — 
sent two pictures, The Wages of War (145), and seemed to stand before the public, who welcomed 
Repose (413). The former is painted with care, nor | the wondrous vocalist as few but he have ever been 
are the figures, taken separately, unsuccessful, but welcomed. He bowed again and again—the ap- 
the ——— is not happy, nor is the style such | plause heldon—the symphony began—he was tosing 
as now finds many admirers. | Weber's ‘Oh, ‘tis a glorious sight to see !’—the 
Clemanthe (32), by R. F. Abraham, is another | symphony was drowned in the noise of the plaudits 
subject in the modern classic style, which, as it | At last he commenced, and, amid the most breathless 
relates to a scene of historical antiquity, should | silence, he sang that splendid scena, written for him 
have been rather more studied with that view. The | when his voice was not even then what it once was 
male figure is more like a portrait of Mr. Macready | and sang it as no one but he can sing it even now. 
than the ideal Ion in age, to say nothing of other | It was not a wise selection,—to say that he was 
gage & eal ~ vm — or that the | equal to it, were to insult him. The’ 
in the temple of Argos, where Ion apostro- | of time could not be concealed: f; i 
phizes the Pelaagic deities, would be cracked, with | and physical failing were both gh ui 
& wreath round it, after the approved sepulchral | unfrequently,—and yet, in parts, it was superb 
style of Kensal Green cemetery. — ‘Mourn, ye maidens of Palestine,’ carried us fairly 
The members of the Preraphaelite secession are | back to the days when he sang it at Covent Sealant 
not unrepresented in the present Exhibition ; but — poor Weber himself conducting. The ane 
ey and the Courtier (447) by E. Rainford, is | reading, the fine feeling, were still there, and h 
not likely to advance the success, or, indeed, to | remains of a wondrous organ gave all the be > ee 
develope the princi les of the body in any way; it | that was left in it to give. The applau me ee 
wants the force, ¥ ile it mimics all the extrava- | close was overwhelming. He sang ug thri 4 
gance, of former instances. A more promising, in- | in the course of the evening —The ‘Fi Old 
ere oe wholesome specimen is to be noticed | English Gentleman ;’ the nn i verse ~_ God 
y, Boconceio's Visit to Dante's Daughter | save the Queen ; his own ballad, ‘I loved her for 


fearful ravages 





(435), by W. B. Scott. | her heart alone -’ 
ea one ;° and ‘The Bay of Biscay.’ | 
sy hepnovsc “ 0 : and the sculpture | the ‘ Fine Old English Gentleman,’ Sages all 
resery a future occasion. | but responded to his every call. The calm sus- 
tained melody, ' 





the simple manly senti 
The Rome correspondent of ‘The Morning | touch of quaint imacen and rf oa | 


Chronicle’ announces that Gibson's statue of Sir | of hc 
ner ’ ir | onest cherry, were so tru ps shingly 
Robert Peel, intended for Westminster Abbey, is given as to call Aaty aan Gee | 


| three quartetts of Haydn, Mozart, and 


an encore that made the very | It can scarcely be necessary to add, that 





walls ring again. His own ballad gave him i, 
opportunity of showing what marvellous flexibility 
of voice he still retains. His second verse of Gul 
save the Queen’ who does not remember? Hiy 
‘and make them fall,’ used to be a model of myg 
cal declamation and emphatic loyalty—it i , 
still. Throughout the verse it was very touchi 
to mark the fire kindle, the spirit rise, and to hey 
the voice striving in vain to keep even pace wig 
both. The effort was a manly one, and me 
warmly received. Strange to say, splendidly y 
was the anthem sung, for Miss Stabbach and i 
Misses Brougham sang their verses excellently 
not a voice was heard for an encore! The and. 
ence stood while it was sung, but at its close dom 
they sat—so far silent. Yet encores were rb 
enough during the night, the most boisterous ¢ 
which was ‘The Bay of Biscay.’ It was a perfer 
hurricane of applause; so marvellously was % 
delivered by that ‘old man eloquent.’ It is by 
song—still his, and his only; as articulate, x 
graphic, if not as musical, as ever. It was a les | 
for English ballad singers in all time to com | 
We shall never hear it so sung again. His daughte [ 
Rose sang twice during the evening—‘ Where th | 
Bee sucks,’ and ‘Coming through the Rye,’ wit 
some archness and much favour, and was hew. 
tily encored. Her voice is rather French in qu 
lity. Mr. Swift sang ‘All is lost,’ from Sm 
nambula, with very great taste and purity. ‘Sil 
so gently,’ requires rather more voice than k 
has at command. Miss Alleyne must be om 
tent with less ambitious flights than ‘ Ocem, 
thou mighty monster !’ at present. It was a mos 
creditable essay, but she has not physique fori 
yet. It isin her, but practice must methodise aii 
develope her powers. Miss Stabbach is a singeré | 
great artistic skill, and has a very full and power. | 
ful voice, which she delivers with great freedom: 
it told amazingly in ‘God save the Queen,’ buts 
is not very musical in point of tone. 
who seems much in favour in that meridian, sy 
with great abandon and nonchalance, and not wit 
out considerable success. The Misses Broughaa 
produced a very marked sensation, and obtaineds | 
perfectly unanimous encore in ‘I know a bank’ | 
There is something very peculiar in the voices, # 
portment, appearance, and style of singing of these 
ladies which it is scarcely possible to descnie; 
homely is not the word, but it is a something savor 
ing of home most pleasantly, as contra-diste 
guished from professional display. Miss Lowe 8 
very sweetly in ‘Dearest companion,’ and ‘Regus 
nel silenzio.’ She improves greatly ; she show 
attend to her articulation. Miss Messent wor) — 
vociferous encore by ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ ? 
Prospétre showed his perfect command overt 
ponderous ophicleide in a solo on ‘The Stands 
Bearer,’ which he played wonderfully well. Ms 
Goddard was as usual encored in one of her bre 
liant solos ; but the solo of the night was Devigtés 
on the oboe. It was exquisitely played,—*™ 
plaintive, ‘Ranz des Vaches’ mountain fas 
full of melody, and abounding in passages of 
° ° ts 
gracefulness, which were given with the we" 
delicacy ; his sostenuto passages, crescendo = 
diminuendo, and prolonged shake, dying 1 ee 
fect silence, held the audience breathless. E 
applause at its close was tumultuous. We me 
not omit to mention the excellence of M. Bile’ § 
pianoforte accompaniments throughout the -* 1 
—they were perfect. Mr. Stammers holds out < 
promise of Mdlle. Anna Zerr, Signor Stigell, 
Formes, Sivori, Piatti, and Bottesini. He os 
well to arrange his mode of access t0 the yes 
better. The crushing at the iron gate on the 
was seriously inconvenient. , 
The first of a set of six QuARTETT asp Pus 
FORTE SOIREES, given by Mr. Neate, took pH 
the same evening, at the New Beethoven J 
The performers were Sainton, Cooper; Hill, © 
Piatti, and Mr. Neate himself. The select#0”* 
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rtistes the classical compositions with which they 
hed to deal were done every justice to. Mr. 
Neate’s powers as a pianist are precisely such as 
ft him for the execution of chamber music of an 
elevated class. He rapks high also among his pro- 
fessional brethren as a writer ; he did not, however, 
rive anything of his own on this occasion. . 
‘ Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s Second CLASSICAL CONCERT 
took place on Thursday evening, at the new Beet- 
hoven Rooms, which were crowded. The pieces 
selected were Beethoven’s sonata 1n A minor, Op. 
93 VY. and P. Prelude and fugue in B flat minor, 
Seb. Bach; sonata, Scarlatti, La Forza, allegro di 
bravura, by Moscheles; ‘ Lieder ohne worte,’ Men- 
delssohn. “The artistes were Mr. Lindsay | Sloper, 
Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Rousselot, and Mr. F. Mori, 
Miss Ransford, and Mr. Swift. The two latter sang 
with excellent taste and feeling. Mr. Sloper’s 
playing was delicate and masterly as usual ; 
Blagrove’s cold and unimpassioned, but beautifully 


finished. ean 

Accounts from Paris are unimportant. There 
has been no novelty either at the Italians or the 
Grand Opera. At the latter, Gueymard is con- 
solidating his success, (to use a French expression,) 
as William Tell. At the Opéra National, the 
opéra comique of Devienne and Picard, the Visitan- 
dines, (but the title and incidents of which have 
undergone frequent changes,) has been revived, 
but it has not obtained anything approaching the 
inexplicable enthusiasm with which it was received 
fifty years ago and at a later period. The music, 
however, is sprightly and agreeable, and the plot 
and dialogue amusing, though a little too lax. At 
that theatre, on Monday, a new opera, called Les 
Fiancailles des Roses, was produced. 

It is the custom of the Paris newspapers to 
publish once a week an article of musical criticism, 
and it has been noticed with surprise that this 
week the ‘Journal des Débats’ has produced none. 
This is owing in some degree to one of the last feuille- 
tons of Berlioz, the critic en titre, having contained 
some remarks on the Grand Opera which were con- 
sidered offensive to the powers that be. The news- 
paper narrowly escaped suppression in consequence. 
Under Louis Napoleon, it seems, it is guasi treason 
to reflect unfavourably on the management of the 
Opera. 

Madame Stoltz, formerly prima donna of the 
Académie Royale, Paris, has been engaged by the 
Imperial Theatre at Rio Janeiro for six months, 
at, it is said, a salary of 6000J. 


VOCAL, 


Oh give me back those joyous Hours. 
By J. L. Hatton. 
The Rainy Day. By the same. 

Errner of these songs is sufficient to stamp the 
aun as a thorough musician. Mr. Hatton’s 
ye to the title is indisputable. The first of them 
4 istinguished from the generality of his songs by 
a clearness of its melody; the accompaniment is 
a nnenbly his. The latter of the two is of a 
ry er order. We know few songs that surpass it 
2 — or boldness of treatment. The wild and 
mourn ul spirit of Longfellow’s words breathes out 
in every phrase. 

When Sorrow Sleepeth, Wake it not. 
ae By Edward Land. 

» Words o ia en . 
ek ee on song, which appear to be a para- 
ao we l-known German proverb, are given 
bosentan’ n a in English, and are in each very 
a. ey do great credit to the lady whose 
in re. pears as their authoress. Mr. Land has 
set most happily. If the strain is i 
iteelf very original a strain is not in 
on that snore Cin it is divested of any drawback 
ein its rich and varied accompaniment. 
ue Prodigal’s De " QW 
Pls Pretinss parture. By S. Nelson. 
tigal's Return, By the same. 


S0Ngs are not wi 
k Bw ¢ 10t without a certain ; 
t very likely certain amount of 


are within a vy A; recommend them. The words 
ATs are each of little of being very good, and the 
suit any ~ i them very pleasing, but they would 
‘? Other subject equally well, 

Addison and Hollier, 


Turse 


Y : 
ahd 
we4Tl 





THE DRAMA. 


Last night Miss Helen Faucit appeared at DruRY 
LANE as Juliain The Hunchback, a part which 
affords fine scope for the display of her varied 
power, and which is conceived with her wonted 
originality. The character is often spoiled by the 
lightness with which its phases in the earlier 
scenes are treated. No care is taken to indicate 
the rich ardent nature of the unsophisticated girl, 
which comes out with commanding force under the 
trials into which it is so suddenly brought. The 
coquette of the first two acts is made to burst into 
a virago in the three last. It is not so with the 
Julia of Miss Faucit. From the first we are made 
to feel the presence of a nature strong as well as 
loving, and the very faults which are natural to 
an ardent character, revelling in the enjoyment of 
a new and brilliant life, never loosen her hold upon 
our sympathies. Thus the development of power 
and pathos advances naturally to the magnificent 
climax of her appeal to Master Walter in the last 
act. Nothing can be grander than this passage in 
Miss Faucit’s hands, and it was received by the 
audience with three such rounds of applause as 
are not often heard in the walls of a theatre. 
In all her performances, that combination of 
strength with tenderness, which is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of her genius, and which makes 
her independent of all mere ‘ points,’ enables her 
to rise with the situation to the display of the 
most impassioned energy, and to rouse as well as 
to subdue her audience at will, On Monday, we 
observe with pleasure, she appears again as Juliet. 
Mr. Anderson’s Master Walter displayed more feel- 
ing than is usual in his performances; and as a 
whole, the play was presented with more care, and 
the parts supported with greater ability, than any 
of the plays in which Miss Faucit has hitherto ap- 
peared. It would, we feel assured, be for Mr. 
Bunn’s advantage to throw more strength into 
these plays. The public are well disposed to give 
them every support. 

By the production of her play, Woman's Heart, 
at the HayMARKET, last Saturday, Miss Vanden- 
hoff challenged, and boldly challenged, the suf- 
frages of the public as authoress and actress. In 
both she was successful, but more as actress than 
as authoress. In the latter higher and more ardu- 
ous character she is as yet inexperienced; but 
labour may smooth the roughness of this path, if 
she but resolutely set to work. It is in itself an 
unusual combination that of actress and poetess ; 
Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Mowatt are the only two 
we can recall, on our stage, of late years. On the 
German stage there is Madame Birch Pfeifer; on 
the French stage the exquisite Brohan. Woman's 
Heart is an attempt to portray the vacillating 
waywardness of man, the persistent constancy of 
woman. Angiolo, a sculptor, forsakes his mis- 
tress for ambition; moves amidst the splendours of 
a court ; grows giddy with flattery, and the vulgar 
testimonials to genius; casts off the clinging ten- 
derness of her whom once he adored, and closes his 
heart against the whisperings of love. Jsolina, the 
blind orphan girl, who has given Angiolo her 
heart, accepts with resigned despair the fate he 
flings upon her, yields up her claim upon his ten- 
derness, and is content to brood over her own re- 
jected affection. Remorse seizes him at last, and 
when he returns to her feet, she raises him to her 
heart without a murmur, without hesitation. Such 
is the fundus of the play: the problem Miss Van- 
denhoff has undertaken to work out in a poetic and 
dramatic form. With little claim to originality, 
itis, as the reader sees, one capable of poetic hand- 
ling. But although the primary conception is 
good, we cannot say much for the means by which 
it is wrought into a drama. We will not teaze the 
authoress with objections as to ‘construction’ in 
the theatrical sense, but we must ask her to recon- 
sider her characters, and answer these questions : 
What is the purpose of the villain in this piece ? 
wherefore is the Lady Julia introduced? wherefore 





| does Jsolina recover her eyesight? wherefore does | 


the Marquis not bring up his daughter himself? 
wherefure does Angiolo so insolently and gratui- 


tously proclaim his democratic sentiments to the 
Marquis? wherefore does he suffer his menial to 
lead Jsolina from his house ? wherefore the scenes 
in the prison? These are all surplusage; they do 
not grow out of the subject, but are thrust into it, 
and the play languishes with imperfect vitality. 
The language is occasionally happy and epigram- 
matic; but it has the fault of often substituting 
the commonplaces of poetic diction for poetr 
which is like using spangles for gold. Occasional y 
this use of commonplace amounts almost to bur- 
lesque—as where Angiolo says, ‘’Tis baseness, ’tis 
ingratitude of the blackest dye.’ And, again, the 
prison scene, when, in wishing to be alone, he 
says, ‘That air I would monopolize.’ But there 
were many admirable touches of poetry, and we 
trust a well-revised publication of the drama will 
enable us to give an analysis and detailed criticism 
of it. The piece was listened to with great atten- 
tion, and loudly applauded by a most friendly 
audience. It is a most praiseworthy effort; but 
Miss Vandenhoff must not have too great faith in 
the ‘triumph’ of a first night. Of the acting and 
mise en scene we can speak highly. Miss Vanden- 
hoff has rarely been seen to more advantage than 
in the character of /solina; her father lent the 
weight of his name to a very small part ; and Mr, 
Barry Sullivan played the young sculptor with suf- 
ficient ability to make him desirable as an intelli- 
gent and graceful tragedian, Of the rest, 
** Non ragioniam di lor, 
Ma guarda e passa,” 

The opening of the French plays at the Sr. 
James's was brilliant. Dejazet, after a lapse of 
some years, re-appeared before the audience that 
had not forgotten her, and re-appeared as fresh, 
as young, as sparkling, and as enchanting as ever ! 
Le Marquis de Lauzun, though not a good piece, is 
admirably suited to exhibit her versatility. She 
plays a roué de la régence with a grace and cool- 
ness she alone can assume ; a stuttering old book- 
worm bamboozling a savant; a ferocious Nimrod, 
drinking, smoking, hunting ; and a timid, retiring, 
bashful youth, with the most innocent lisp, and a 
walk that would disarm the most suspicious of 
duennas ; and these characters are played with a 
verve, With a truth, with a finish, which, though it 
is too subtle for criticism, is irresistible in its effect. 
As her engagement is a brief one, we counsel the 
reader not to miss the opportunity of seeing her. 
The new piece, Une Pension Alimentaire, produced 
for Lafont, wants better acting to make it what it 
ought to be. We except Lafont from this, of 
course. Nothing can be more easy and life-like 
than his personation of the good-hearted scape- 
grace, whose extravagance has brought him within 
the clutches of an arrogant and niggardly relative, 
but whose gaiety and insouciance no reverse of 
fortune can shake. 

Every now and then Paris rejoices in some succés 


fou at the theatre: last year it was Le Chapeau de 


Paille d' Italie, a farce in five acts, wherein Ravel 
was more Ravelesque than ever. This five-act 
farce has been crushed into one by Mr. Oxenford, 
and produced at the Adelphi, with Wright and 
Paul Bedford in the principal parts. Its success 
was unequivocal, 


The Acting Committee of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society of Paris has, we perceive, waited on the 
President of the Republic, to thank him for his 
protection of the drama, as exemplified in the con- 
clusion of the literary treaties with England and 
other countries, by which the wholesale pillaging 
of French dramatists is prohibited. The Prince, 
who likes to be considered a Maecenas or an 
Augustus, was much gratified with the visit ; and 
hinted that he is endeavouring to procure the 
annihilation of the piracy of plays in Belgium. 
The Committee, as if to prove the truth of Swift's 
maxim, that ‘ gratitude is a lively sense of favours 
to come,’ took the opportunity of asking the Dic- 
tator to make a material reduction in the per- 
centage (10 or 11, we think) levied on the gross 
receipts of every theatre, for the poor and the 
hospitals—a tax which is certainly very exorbitant, 
and weighs with peculiar burden on the authors. 
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The 
that he have the matter inquired into. 

The Odéon theatre has brought out a comedy, in 
two acta, called Le Premier Tableau du Poussin. 
It ia by a M. Arthur Tailhaud, a mere novice with 
the pen, he being only 20 years of age, or there- 
abouts; but it is written with great verre and 
freshness, and contains gleams of the sacred poetic 
fire. If not spoiled, as Frenchmen are apt to be, 
by this first success, the young man may attain a 
pe ang position in the modern drama. His 
play « Poussin’s early struggles with poverty. 
Such subjects are in high favour with French play- 
wrights, but they have become rather hackneyed. 

The King of Holland has resolved to give an- 
nually a gold medal, of considerable value, to the 
most distinguished dramatic or musical artiste. The 
medal for the present year has just been awarded 
to an actress of the French theatre at the Hague. 


Prince, without pledging himself, intimated | newspapers from reporting any criminal or civil 
' case whatsoever. J 
‘for what is called crime, or twice for simple 


A newspaper condemned once 


offences, is to be suppressed. It can also be sus- 
pended without judgment by the government, and 
altogether suppressed by decree of the President. 
Any attempt to revive it under another name is to 
entail fines of from 202. to 120/., and imprisonment 
of from a month to two years, on the editors, pub- 
lishers, and printers. No man condemned for 
what the French law calls an infamous offence, is 
to be allowed to write at all on politics, and any 
one printing or publishing his lucubration is to pay 
from 401. to 2001. The publication of engravings, 
lithographs, drawings, medals, and emblems, is not 
to be allowed without previous authorisation, 
under pain of from 4/. to 401. fine. Booksellers 
are to be required to have special licenses to carry 
on trade, and are to go to prison for from one month 





A new ‘Marcher Comidie,’ or extravaganza, by 
Hans Christian Andersen, has been acted at the | 
Casino Theatre, Copenhagen. The title of this 
new production is Hyldemoer. It is said to bear | 
a strong family likeness to the author's former | 
pieces——such as More Pearls than Gold, and Ole | 
Lekoie. 

Herr Hacklander, the author of the comedy, The 
Secret Agent, &c., has written a new play, Magnetic 
Cures, which it appears has had great success at 
Munich. At Home, a comedy by Herr Bauernfeld, 
eee lately some sensation at the Vienna 
jurgtheater. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Feb. 1th. | 


Parsrpent Bowapanrte has this day promulgated | 
his long-expected law on the press. It is of unex- | 
ampled harshness and oppression, Old Draco him- | 
wolf, if living in these days, would not have made it | 
so atrociously severe. It ruins newspaper and 
periodical proprietors ; it strips editors, and writers, 
and reporters, of the means of obtaining their bread 
by their honest industry ; it altogether annihilates 
the political press. And not content with this, it 
prohibits the entrance into France of fore ign poli- 
tical journals and periodicals without the special 
authorisation of the government—-a_ prohibition 
expressly levelled at some of your daily contem- 
poraries. 

The principal enactments of this extraordinary | 
law are as follow: No political newspaper or peri- | 
odical can henceforth be started without the formal | 
permission of the government; neither can any 
change be made in the publishers, principal editors, 
proprietors, or managers of a journal, without the | 
said permission. Anybody introducing or circu- | 
lating an unauthorised forcign newspaper is to go 
to prison for from a month to a year, and is to pay | 
a fine of from 41. to 200/. The caution-money to | 
be deposited previous to the publication of any 
newspaper or periodical is to be 2000/. at Paris 
and Lyons, and les in some of the departments. 
The stamp duty is to be six centimes a sheet, and 
is to be borne by foreign as well as French journals; 
and books on politics and political economy are to 
pay the duty, whether foreign or French. Any 
fraud or irregularity on this point is to be punished 
by a fine of from Si. to 20004. The postage on 
newspapers is to be re-established. Any news- 
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oeedings, other than that authorised by the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, is to be fined from 40/. to 
200, The publication or reproduction of false 
news (i. ¢, probably all news displeasing to the 
government) is to incur a fine of from 2/. to 40/.: 
if done wilfully, of from 20/. to 40/., with imprison- 
ment of from ene month to a year. The publica- 
tion of unauthorised accounts of the sitting of the 
Senate and of the Council of State, and of reports 
of trials of the press, is prohibited under penalty of 
from 21. to 200/.; if the reports so published be 
designedly incorrect, there is to be an increase of 
fine and imprisonment. Every newspaper is to be 
obliged to insert any article of a pubhe functionary 
under @ penalty of from 2/. to 40/., and of suspen- 
sion for fifteen days, The law courts may probibit 


I 


| them. 


cringing slavery. 
but it is really the truth, that, in a political point of 


to two years, are to pay from 4/. to 200/., and are 
to have their shops closed, if they neglect to obtain 
Finally, all trials relative to offences of the 
press are no longer to take place with the inter- 
vention of a jury, but before the police tribunals. 
In presence of such enactments as these, it is 
clear that the political press cannot exist in France. 
The slightest observation displeasing to the govern- 
ment, nay, even the inadvertent publication of a 
simple paragraph considered offensive, will not only 


| subject editors, publishers, and printers, to heavy 


fine and lengthened imprisonment, but may cause 
the suspension or even suppression of their journal 
or periodical, and that, if the government so pleases, 
without any form of trial or process. Under sucha 
régime, the copyrights of newspapers which a few 
months ago were worth tens of thousands of francs, 
are now literally worth nothing, and none but 
madmen could now think of embarking money in 
newspaper speculation. 

It will be observed that the new law does not 
ostensibly touch literary periodicals; but yet it 
presses as severely on authors as on regular jour- 
nalists. And it does so, because in France the 
newspaper has never been exclusively a newspaper 


a8 ours are—it has always been partly newspaper 
, and partly literary periodical and magazine—poli- 


tical and news-giving in one part, literary and 
critical in the fewilleton. What now can the poor 
author do with his romance or his tale—his sketch 


| of manners, his essay, his biographical étude, his 


review? There will be no feuilleton to accept it, 
because few newspapers will exist, and those that 
do will no longer be able to pay the expense. And 


_ as to the existing literary periodicals, they too will 
| suffer; for the enactments respecting ‘matters of 


politics or social economy’ will deprive them of all 
liberty in discussing the questions which now- 


| a-days have most charms for the reader, and 


will strike at that important portion of their con- 
tents which consists in the exposition, in a popular 
form, of the evils of the social state. 

As a free press is the first and clearest proof of 
the liberty of a nation, a glance at Prince Bona- 
parte’s new law will show every one that France 
is now in a state of the most abject and most 
It is a lamentable thing to say, 


view, there is at this moment no great difference 


between the intelligent and high-minded people of 


is . _ this noble country and the black slaves of a sugar 
paper publishing a report of parliamentary pro- | plantation. 


One is almost driven to Plato’s con- 


clusion, that mankind can be nothing better than 
the playthings of the gods, when we see such a 
people subjected to such a law. 


A few months ago the number of daily political 


newspapers in Paris exceeded thirty; it now does 
not amount to ten, and of these ten some are cer- 
tain to disappear in the course of a short time. 
| It is a very moderate computation to suppose 
that each one of the twenty 
journals gave regular employment at good salaries 
to ten literary men, as editors, contributors. re- 
porters, correspondents, or critics, and that each 
one afforded occasional employment to at least the | 
ame number of feuilletonistes. 
_ have upwards of twice two hundred men, who, as | 
regards intelligence, are of the élite of s clety, sud- 


Here, then, we 


and odd suppressed | 





denly deprived of ‘the means whereby they lived, 
without any fault oftheir own. What is to 

ofthem? What of their helpless wives and families} 
Few of them have any aptitude for any other call, 
ing, and even if they had, what chance hare 
they, in this overstocked world, of finding vacant 
places? The contemplation of their misery mog 
wring every heart, and the more so, as, from a cep. 
tain fierté they all possess, they feel it wit, 
peculiar bitterness. But, after all, they are but, 
small portion of the unfortunates who are ruined 
by the ruining of the press :—there are the com. 
positors, who must exceed two thousand in number; 
there are the newsvenders, who must amount to 
hundreds; there are the distributors, and the 
publishers, and the clerks, and all the various de 
pendents of a journal, who must amount to 
hundreds more,—all, like Othello, now exclaiming, 
‘ My occupation’s gone.’ And then paper-makers 
and type-founders must surely find work slacker, 
and wages lower, now that the newspapers ar 
dead. And then, again, the cafés and the reading. 
rooms —a very legion —can they do the same 
amount of business when they have no newspapers 
to offer? I wonder whether the French Dictator 
has ever thought of the wide-spread misery he has 
occasioned, and is causing, by his enmity to the 
press. It may be doubted—else, perhaps, be would 
never, from motives of personal or political con- 
venience, have annihilated such an important branch 
of human industry, which gave bread to tens of 
thousands. It is a fine thing to have a giant's 
strength, but tyrannous to use it as a giant. 


TS 
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VARIETIES. 


Tmitations of Ancient Coins and Medals.—\. 
Gustave Lecavelier, of Caen, has discovered a new 
process of imitating ancient coins, so closely re 
sembling the originals as to be distinguishable only 
by minute examination. M. Lecavelier is a chemist, 
and contemplates, it is said, disposing of his pro 
cess. We have seen many of the specimens he has 
produced, and have no hesitation in declaring 
them to be, by very far, the best that have come 
under our notice. 

The Force of Conseience.—About ten years age, 
the manuscript department of the British Museum 
suffered a loss by the cutting out from the mant- 
scripts of several autographs of the early reformers. 
Eight months since the authorities of the Museum 
received a note from a Catholic priest enclosing the 
purloined autographs, in which it was stated that, 
in extremis, & man whom he had attended, bad 
handed them to him, and requested that they 
might be forwarded to the proper authorities. On 
referring to the period when the autographs were 
abstracted, it was discovered that the party who 
had committed the felony was a foreigner.—Tk 
Times. , 

Fate of the Exhibition Building.—The comme 
sioners appointed by the Treasury to inquire ™ 
report on the proposed purchase and appropri 
tion of the Glass Palace, have concluded their 
investigation. They have taken the evidence 
Sir Charles Fox, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Dilke, 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Hawkins (of the British Museum’, 
Mr. Kelke, and others; and the various sugee* 
tions for the future use of the building were fully 
considered. Among these were the projects for ® 
winter garden, a gallery in aid or relief of the 
British Museum, and an industrial and educa 
institute, to combine the leading scientific socle™™ 
of London, the School of Design, &c. The quer 
tions of site and cost were necessarily fot 

d 





considered. It appears that there is a project 
removing the transept, with a certain porter 
the nave, east and west, and re-erecting 1t 2 

Gardens; but we are not able to state that ' 
commissioners have yet agreed upon any TP", 
The ultimate decision (subject to the sanctio? 
Parliament), will rest with the Lords of the Tey 


|; sury.— Bu ilder. 


| some good men among the Prize Poe 
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Macaulay, Tennyson. The last was for a long 
the only one who broke loose from the tramme 
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wer _ He wrote in blank verse with a 
piece oT tet Chapman. It was said that he 
‘mined the prize by mistake. Smyth, the Professor 
of History, had been long looked up to by the other 
examiners, who were accustomed to be guided by 
his decision. Having lit on Tennyson’s poem, and 
being much puzzled by it (it was something out of 
the common, and just the thing to astonish an 
ancient Don) he pencilled on the outside, ‘ Look: at 
this” meaning thereby merely to call the attention 
of his brother examiners to it as a curiosity. But 
it happened that he was taken ill or called away 
from Cambridge on business, and the others were 
obliged to meet and decide in his absence. His 


note of admiration was mistaken for a sign of ap- | 


proval, and the palm adjudged to the future 
Laureate. Such is the legend ; some say that the 
poet's friends invented it to palliate the discredit 
of his having gained a prize poem. Some years 
ago another bold youth wrote a poem in Spenserian 
stanzas, which took the prize. This broke the 
charm, and a variety of metres have since been 
attempted with success—the success, that is, of 
getting the Chancellor's medal.—Bristed’s ’ Five 
Years at Cambridge,’ New York Literary World. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Hawk from a Hand-saw.”’—It is not certain that this is 
scorruption. In pointing their work, #. e., in smoothening 
the lines of mortar between the courses of the bricks, 
masons employ a small triangular trowel, which they term 
a‘hak.’ ‘Heronshaw,’ pronounced ‘ Hernshey,’ is still a 
well-known word in East Anglia. The question, therefore, 
remains, whether the comparison be betweentwo implements 
or two birds, and is perhaps insoluble. W. B.D. 


Sir Hilary’s Prayer. 


We have received several communications from corre- 
spondents, dissenting from the solution of Mr. Praed’s 
charade, given in our last, and substituting others. We 
select the following : — 


Sir Hilary gazed with knightly pride 
On the brave warriors by his ike, 
Archers and barons bold in arms, 

Each undismay’d by war’s alarms, 

And hoping in his single name 

To live in Agincourt’s proud fame ; 

For this brave host the Knight preferr’d 
A prayer, that rest might be conferr’d, 
To nerve them for the coming strife, 
*Gainst odds which perill’d every life. 
He then revolv’d the chance for all 

Who in the deadly fight may fall 
Unbless'd with rites of priest and pall; 

A cheerless thought,—which soon gave place 
To feelings of the warrior race. 

Priest or no priest, before I'll yield, 

My bones may bleach on this same field, 
For ancient sybils have profess’d 

If rain falls on a corpse 'tis bless’d. 
These inward musings of the knight 

By day-break soon were put to flight ; 

Then to the lady of his heart on 
He did these soothing words impart— 
Fairest ! your grief, your tears restrain, 
God and St. George our cause maintain! 


E. B. 


Sir Hilary thought awhile, and sighed, 
Then upward looked, and “Ladye!” cried 
And on the foe did run. ~ : 
In truth it was a bloody fray, 
And they who overcame that day 
Did well deserve the minstrel’s lay 
For victory nobly won. 


— ah! full many a gallant knight, 
40 ne er had quailed in sternest fight, 
What That day was doomed to die. “ 
(A pode cam Love will shrine his name, 
High 1 on earer far than fame,) 
adye love his deeds proclaim 
While tears bedim her eve. 
£4, ‘ Liverpool Courier.’ 
The field of Agincourt was won 
Aad an’, phivalrous hearts and true, 
hat had the’: ere the day was done, 
Misht a a shower of blood begun, 
AB! Diew? o- “4 ave exclaim’d 4h! Dien! 
Bo brief orn? Afiee! What two syllables were 
» OF $0 fit for a warrior’s prayer? 


4a ‘—my fi es 
Who se might well be address’d to those 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price 6d. 
Just Published, No. 2 of 


YHE BRITISH JOURNAL 
CONTENTS !—~ 

The Literature of the Streets. 

“ Flecti non Frangi.’’°—" Bent but not Broken.” 


Harry Coverdale's Courtship, and what came of it. By Frank 
Fairlegh. 
|  Sitesin the Alps. By Miss Costello. 
The Cold Water Cure—A Legend of St. Anthony. By W. H. 


Harrison. 
Mrs. Fitzsmythe's ‘‘ Novel’ Pic-nic, and its Consequences. By 
Alfred W. Cole. 
On Sympathy with Unknown People. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
The Cherry Tree. By Charles Swain. 
The Country Post- Office. 
The Canker Worm. A Tale. By William Dalton. 
The Sheep—its importance, varieties, management, and diseases. 
By J. T. Twyman. 
Literature of the Month. 
London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster Row. Andto be ob 
tained at all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations, throughout 
the Kingdom. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

< 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 

Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 

Richard FE. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
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Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M A., of King's College. 
Solicitor—William Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, policy holders have the 
security of an assurance fund of Three Hundred and Twenty 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four Thousand 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7000 policies. 

BONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH. 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system, will be entitled to 80 
per cent. of the profits on this branch, (after payment of five 
yearly premiums ;) and afterwards the profit assigned to each 
policy may annually be added to the sum assured, applied in re- 
duction of the annual premium, or be paid in money. 

NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH. 

The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other oftice—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
eertain sum is secured to the policy holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 














Premicms To Assure £100. | Wrote TErR™. 
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po One Seven | With Without 
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One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life as a 
debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time 
without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

E. BATES, Resident Director. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 

HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 

EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 

a.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WatreRtoo 
Priace, Lonpon. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and stationin life,and forevery part of the world, with the 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits,inthe present year, 1851, have war- 
ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 


amples :— , 
Age Policy : Tota 
when effected Fh Additions 
Assured. in . . in 1851. 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £16412 2) Participators 
35 .. 1838 £1000 .. £17619 8| in Two 
45 .. 1838 £1000 .. £219 6 6 > Septennial 
53 .. 1838 £1000 .. £23519 8] Divisions 
64 .. 1838 £1000 .. £268 1 3) of Profits. 
26 .. 1844 £1000 £49 12 ©) Participators 
36 .. 1844 .. £1000 £59 4 9] in One 
46 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £7713 O> Septennial 
65 .. 1844 .. £1000 £8313 7] Division 
66 .. 1844 .. £1000 £9415 8) of Profits. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 

7, ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON; 
Anp 56, PALL MALL, MANCHESTER. 
Estastisnep May, 1844. 

This Association combines the advantages of a well-regulated 
and comprehensive system of Lire Assurance with those of a 
safe and profitable Investment of Carrrat. The plan is original 
and peculiar, and cannot be adopted by any other Institution 
without contravening the enactments for the Regulation of Joint 
Stock Companies. 

INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 


The object of the Investment Department of this Institution is 
to open equally secure and profitable channels of investment for 
the surplus capital of the affluent, and the provident savings of 
the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 
placing their money out at interest, but unused to seeking secu- 
rities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- 
tion offers immediate facilities, and an opportunity of realizing 
the highest rate of interest yielded by first class securities, in 
which alone the money deposited with the Association is em- 
ployed. 

Interest payable in Janvany and Jury. 


Monies deposited with the Association are exempt from all lia- 
bilities on account of Life Contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of Management, therefore Stockholders enjoy the entire Profits 
yielded by their Capital—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either public or private, holds forth, or can afford, to its Members. 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 

Assurances may be effected from £50 to £10,000 on a Single Life. 

Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually. 

Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums, 

Medical men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, greatly extended. 

COLLEGE EDUCATION, 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of 
this Institution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a very 
small annual premium, may,in the event of death, secure toa 
Child, either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an 
equivalent amount in money. 

Other new and important tables for educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are par 
ticularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resource against the 
casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Offices of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents, throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made tothe Managing Director. 


THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, No. 72, Lombard Street and 24, Connaught 
Terrace, 
TRUSTERS. 
Richard Spooner, Esq... M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq., M.P. | James Fuller Madox, Faq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C. William Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES are INDISPUTABLE, in terms of the Deed of 
Settlement of the Company, duly registered, and are thus rendered 
CERTAIN FAMILY PROVISIONS, and NEGOTIABLE DOCU 
MENTS OF SECURITY. 

This Company has introduced, as more peculiarly applicable to 
the Middle and Industrious Classes,a plan of SELF-PROTECT 
ING INSURANCE, whereby in one Policy for one rato of Pre- 
mium, are combined an Insurance of a Sum payable cither at 
death or on attaining a specified age, and a pension or annuity 
after that age; and giving the full benefit of all Premiums that 
have been paid, although the payments should at any time be 
discontinued. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


THE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY, FOR THE 
LOAN OF WORKS OF ART. 

S AND J. FULLER respectfully invite the 

ke Patrons of Art to VIEW their Subscription Gallery for the 

Loan of Works of Art. Every department will contribute examples 

to the Collection: Landscape, Figures, Animal, Flowers, Fruit, 

Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and Original 

Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters. 

N.B.—The Terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, 

will be forwarded, post-paid, to all parts of the kingdom, 


A fine collection of Drawings by modern Masters always on sale 
34 and 35, Rathbone Place. 





T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 











all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houres, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 
the world. 


TF OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK. 
4 —The HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H.H. the Viceroy 
of Egypt, the ELEPHANT-CALF, and many recent additions, 


are exhibited Daily. 
Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 





QTEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
\) TRAITS, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant. — Mr. CLAUDET 
begs to submit for inspection these wonderful productions, 
which have excited the admiration of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, and of the Members of the Royal Society and Royal 
Institution. The principles of this curious application to pho- 
tography of Prof. Wheatstone’s splendid discovery on binocular 
vision have been elucidated in the ‘ Illustrated London News’ of 
the 24th of January. No words can convey an ide» of the mar- 
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(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 10s. per 
share, less income tax, and five per cent. interest on the uncalled 
capital, in the case of those shares on which £2 10s. have not | 
been received, has been declared for the year ending the 3lst 
December last, and will be PAYABLE to the proprietors on and | 


| after the Ist day of March next, between the hours of 11 and 3 
| o'clock, at the offices of the Company, Nos. 8 and 10, Water Street, 


Liverpool, and 20 and 21, Poultry, London.—By order of the | 


board, 
Feb. l4, 1858. SWINTON BOULT, Secretary. 





vellous effect of these portraits; when examined with the ste- 
reoscope, they are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid 
and real tangible models, and when coloured they are life itself. 
Stereoscopic Daguerreotype Portraits are taken daily, and im- 
proved stereoscopes can be had at Mr. Claudet'’s photographic 
establishment, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, near Vigo Street. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
sd WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 





| each, eash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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NEW WORKS. 








Price 3s. 6d., bound in cloth, 


(COLLECTED AND EEVierD raom “ HOTeTHOLD WoRDSs,” WITH 4 
TARLE OF DaTES,) 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A 


CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Br CHARLES DICKENS. 
With « Frontispiece from a Drawing by F. W. Torma™. 


*,° The History will be completed in Three Volumes 
of same size and price. 





Price 4a., in cloth boards, 


PROSE AND VERSE. 


Br MARK LEMON. 





Wew Sporting Work, with Illustrations 
by John Leech. 


Numbers I. and II. (to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts, price ls. each), of 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. | 


HY THER AUTHOR OF “ HANDLEY CROSS,” 
“JOBRBROCK 'S JAUNTS,” &c. &e. 
Each Namber contains One Coloured Engraving and 
numerous Woodcuts, by Jonuw Lexcu. 





Price 64. each, or bound in cloth, complete in 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO SEE THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, 


IN FOUR VISITS. 
Br WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





Price 1s., a New Edition, Enlarged and Improved, 
WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR 
DINNER? 


Br LADY MARIA CLUTTERBUCK. 





Price 334., elegantly bound, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN, 


Br DR. LINDLEY & SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 


Riustrated with 36 beautifully coloured large Plates, and 
fine Engravings on Wood. 





Price lis. bound, 


Lastrated with Ten large Coloured Engravings and 
numerous Woxicuts, by Jonw Lenca, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





I. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of tho 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 8vo, with 
Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


II. 


MEN and WOMEN of the EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


iit. 

THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM 
and HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait. 30s. 


IV. 
The COURT and the DESERT; or, 


PRIESTS, PASTORS, AND PHILOSOPHERS. 
3 vols. [On the 26th inst. 


v. 


‘LIFE in BOMBAY, and the NEIGH- 


} 


BOU RING OUT-STATIONS, 
rous Illustrations. 21s. 


Royal 8vo, with nume- 


VI. 


The INVASIONS and PROJECTED 
INVASIONS of ENGLAND. By E. 8. Creasy, 
M.A. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Vit. 


MEMOIRS & CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 


Br G. A. A'BECKETT. 





By the same Author, in Two Vols. &ro, price 21s. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
/ ZOOLOGICAL 


Inacteraarep ex JOHN LEECH. 





Price 4. in cloth, 


MEN OF CHARACTER. 


Br DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





By the same Author, price é. in cloth, 


ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 





*.° These Works form the Frast and Secoxp Volumes | 
offs Cotsacten Eprriox of Mr. Jeanoup's Woars 
ing in Weekly Numbers, 

price Td. ; and in Volumes 
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of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited by A. 
Sarovs. 2 vols. S8vo. 28s. 
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MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGARET 
FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by Ratpu 
Watvo Emerson and W. H. Cuanning. 3 vols. 
Sls. 6d. 

2. 
Sitxtu Eprrioyn. 
LYNCH’S EXPEDITION 


DEAD 8EA and the JORDAN. 
numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


to the 


Royal 8vo, with 
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ROUGHING it in the BUSH; or, 


LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. Mooprz (Sister of Miss 
Agnes Strickland). 2 vols. 21s, 


xI. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLEC. 
TIONS of her LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


xt. 


ANECDOTES. Post 


Sv. [Just ready. 
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The CAPE and the KAFFIRS: or, | 
NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in SOUTH | 


AFRICA. By Atraxp W. Coz. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 


xT. 


The Hon. H. COKE’S RIDE OVER 
THE ROCKY MOUNTALNS to CALIFORNIA 
Svo. With Portrait. 14s. i 





Ricuarp Beytier, New Burlington Street, 
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NEW WORKS. 


is 
Thomas Moore, F.L.S. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITIsz 


FERNS. Comprising all the Species. Coptgj 
Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth. 10.4 


“ Mr. Moore’s ‘ Popular History of British Ferns’ forms on « 
the numerous elegant and instructive books by which New, 
Reeve and Benham have endeavoured to popularize the stadt 
Natural History. In the volume before us, Mr. Moore give ; 
clear account of the British Ferns, with directions for te. 
cultivation; accompanied by numerous coloured plates Beatir 
illustrated, and preceded by a general introduction on the nate, 
character of this graceful class of plants..’"—Srecrator, 

‘““ We have rarely, if ever, seen a publication relating to plans 
where the object aimed at is more fully accomplished than ig 
elegant volume.”—Hooken’s JovRNAL oF Botany. 
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Mary Roberts. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLTUSCi. 


or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. Containizy 
Eighteen Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth. 16s. 
“The authoress is already favourably known to British nat. 
ralists by her ‘Conchologist’s Companion,’ and by other works e 
Natural History. We expected to find in it a useful and ee 
taining volume. We have not been disappointed. ..... The wert 
is illustrated with eighteen plates, beautifully coloured”- 
ATHEN 2UM, 
3. 


Robert Hunt. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; an Introdw. 


tion to the Study of Natural Philosophy. By Ross 
Hunt, Professor of Mechanical Science at the Goven- 
ment School of Mines. Illustrated with a Colour 
Frontispiece, and 217 Vignettes and Wood Engraving. 
Price 10s, 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Chapter I. General Properties of | Chapter V. Sonorous Movemer 
Ponderable Matter. of Bodies. 


» 1.General Laws of - VI. Primary Phenom 
Motion. of Electricity. 

» Ill. Laws of Slightly »» _ WII. Heat, or Calorie, 
Elastic Fluids. » VIII. Light and Actinim 

» IV Laws of Elastic 
Fluids. 


“ As areally elementary treatise on the whole work in Phys 
Science, we know none to compare with it, and it is, therefir 
admirably adapted for the wants of the student; while, 08 2 
other hand, it may be read and looked through with profit a 
interest by those who have long mastered the general truths? 
embodies, and for the many novel illustrations and application « 
those which it contains.”—Britisn anp Fongeicn Mepico-Caa® 
GicaL Review. 
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Dr. Hooker, F..R.S. 


RHODODENDRONS'7 OF _ SIKKIV 
HIMALAYA. Part III., concluding the work. Ts 
Coloured Plates. Folio. 25s. 

“In this work we have the first results of Dr. Hooker's 
cal mission to India. The announcement is calculated to = 
some of our readers when they know that it was only last Jane 
twelvemonths that the Doctor arrived in Calcutta. Tha 
should have ascended the Himalaya, discovered a number 
plants, and that they should be published in England in an sine : 
UNEQUALLED STYLE OF MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATION in Its = 
eighteen months, is one of the marvels of our time." —AT#E? : 

“A most beautiful example of fine drawing and skilfal owe 
ing, while the letterpress furnished by the talented author 
sesses very high interest. Of the specics of Rhododendron We 
he has found in his adventurous journey, some are quite unrive 
in magnificence of appearance.”—GanDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


5. 
Francis Walker, F.&.S. 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. Vol. I- 
Dirtgra. Ten Plates, Demy 8vo, cloth. 25% 


6. 
William Thompson. 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. The t& 


sludi 0, 6s. 
and concluding volume. §8vo, cloth. 1 ae 


“Our readers, if once they get hold of this work, 
readily lay it down; for while habits are dwelt upon y aieod 
so amusing that we have known extracts to be read nt 
delighted circle of children, it contains the precise informs 
which the ornithologist demands, and brings forward berg 
of popular and scientific interest, such as the geogT@ 


2 r 4 
bution of species, the causes which seem to er ¥ 
increase and decrease, their migrations, their uses & o 
occasional injuries they inflict, and the important ae 


confer. It is a staxpanp work, and will rank with thew 
first ornithologists."—Dcarin QuanTEesty Jovaxal @ 
Science. 
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